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The New Etruscan 
Room in the 
- British Museum, 







N our recent notice 
of the principal 
objects of interest 
in the new Egyp- 
tian Rooms of the 
British Museum a 
subsequent account 
of the contents of 
the newroom which 
is devoted to the 
display of Etruscan 
fictilia and sculp- 
tures was promised; 
this promise it is 
proposed to fulfil 
onthe present occa- 
sion. The removal 
of the Palzonto. 
logical Collections under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Owen, O.B., and Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.8., from the north-west corner of the upper 
floor at Bloomsbury gave an opportunity for 
exhibiting this fine series of Etruscan relics, of 
which Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., keeper of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities, was not slow 
to take advantage. These Etruscan relics, 
which have been gradually acquired by the 
trustees, have never before been shown to the 
general public in any order of instructive 
arrangement. Indeed, almost all of them have 
been stowed away, for the last decade or longer, 
in the vaults of the basement floor, where they 
were difficult of access to the mere sight-seer, 
and equally difficult of examination by the 
critical student or archologist. These circum- 
stances, however, have now passed away. The 
Museum ig gradually throwing off the feeling 
of overfulness which was once so universal in it, 
and @ very short space of time has elapsed since 
the transference of the Natural History collec. 
tions to that branch of the British Museum 
Which, although still subject to the control of 
the Principal Librarian, is located at South 
Kensington, before the shifting of the unrivalled 
collection of Etruscan art remains has been 
= from the dark recesses and vaulted cellars 
the British Museum to a new and admirably 
Suitable position, where they wili enjoy the 
advantages of being better lighted, more in- 
structively grouped together, and more readily 
inspected by the ever-increasing number of 
ae who sre rapidly becoming aware that 
only true and profitable way of studying 
ancient art isto make a personal examination 
of the actual remaine, 
Se telics which Etrascan sepulchres have 
peice d and abundantly yielded to the scientific 
juno, are, in point of material, analogous to 
of othersites and of other Earopean nations. 
kept to be of Phoonician origin, has 
ound in the tombs; gold objects, princi- 
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pally objects of personal ornament, beautifally 
worked in forms and patterns which defy even 
the most skilful of modern goldsmiths to imitate 
or reproduce them ; and bronze figures and vases 
which manifest a highly-cultivated acquaintance 
with the manifold arts of the metal- worker, 
have been discovered in considerable quantities 
on the sites of ancient Etrurian cities and ceme- 
teries. Of these three sub-divisions of Htruscan 
remains many specimens of especial beauty and 
value are in the collections of the British 
Museum. But they are displayed in the rooms 
devoted to the exhibition of-similar materials 
from other archzological sources; hence they 
must be sought for in the Glass, the Gold, and 
the Bronzo Rooms in other parts of the upper 
floor. 

The New Etruscan Room, to a notice of which 
the present article is designed, is destined to an 
exhibition of the pottery and stone remaias; 
and putting aside for the moment any con- 
sideration of other materials, in these two alone 
true and native Etruscan art, both in style and 
feeling, may be as well studied as it is thereby 
excellently illustrated. Commencing with the 
terra-cottas and fictilia, the first few cases at 
the left-hand corner farthest away from the 
doorway which leads from the new Egyptian 
Room to this are filled with specimens of vases 
and other miscellaneous specimens of pottery. 
Dr. Birch, one of our best authorities on the 
subject, divides the vases into four varieties : 
1, brown ware; 2, black ware; 3, red ware; 
and, 4, yellow ware. The brown wares are appa- 
rently the oldest, their colonr is a greyish 
brown, probably from having been imperfectly 
baked ; sometimes, however, they are red in the 
centre. Some vases of this class, the fabric of 
which is exceedingly coarse, and which are 
ornamented with rude decorations, consisting of 
punctured or incised lines, spirals, raised zigzags, 
bosses, and projecting ornaments, applied after 
the body of the vase was made, resemble in their 
character the Teutonic vases which have been 
found on the banks of the Rhine, and certain 
Celtic examples that occur in France and Britain, 
from which they are often scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished. They consist of jugs, oinochoai, 
small vases with two handles, and wide cupg 
like the kyathos. In the rudeness of their 
shapes and peculiar treatment, they seem to be 
imitations of vases carved out of wood, such as 
we know the kissibion to have been. The most 
remarkable and interesting of this class are 
those found under the volcanic tufo, near the 
Alban lakes, which are in the shape of a 
tugurium or cottage, and must have contained 
the ashes of early inhabitants of Latium. There 
is one of these latter placed among the vases; 
another one, of somewhat larger dimensions, 
presented by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, found at 
Monte Albano in 1817, is placed under the 
windows on the right hand near the door. This 
is filled with the ashes of the dead, which were 
introduced by @ little door, afterwards secured 
by acord passing through two rings at its sides 








and tied round the vessel. The cover or roof ia 
vaulted and apparently intended to represent 
the beams of a house or cottage. The exterior 
has been ornamented with a Meander in white 
paint, traces of which still remain. They were 
placed within a large two-handled vase, which 
protected them from any superincumbent mass> 

Close to these are specimens of the black ware 
with lustrous, jet-like polish, made, according to 
some authorities, of black bituminous earth 
found in the Etruscan territory, or, according to 
others, of yellow clay, darkened by casting the 
smoke of the furnace on it. It was baked in 
kilns at a low tempezature. An oinochoe of this 
ware, and a vase with moulded figures on it, from 
Vulci, in this collection, have been figured by 
Dr. Birch ia his “ History of Ancient Pottery.” 
Among other objects a male and a female mask 
will attract the visitor in this class of ware. 
Near these are those of a later period, when @ 
finer material was employed, and the shapes and 
details of the ornamentation were chiefly imi 
tated or adopted from contemporary works in 
bronze. In this style the ornament frequently 
consists of a frieze, or band, with representations 
ef men, animals, and monsters. In this case 
are also three specimens of red Etrascan ware, 
on one of which is a frieze, with two draped 
figures reclining on a couch, beneath which are 
two birds. At the head of the couch stands a 
naked male figure, playing on the double flute 
at the foot are two vases aad a branch. To-« 
wards them another similar figure is advancing, 
holding an instrument thought by some tobe a 
strainer. Behind this group is a female 
stretched at full length on acouch, with a low 
table at the side, and another male figure, also 
undraped, advances towards the foot of the 
couch, This subject is repeated seven times, 
and appears to have been impressed by rolling 
a cylinder with subjects in intaglio along the 
body of the vase. Of the third or red ware are 
several examples. Some of them are flat circalar 
dishes of fine paste, the broad and flat lips of 
which have similar friezes impressed in bade 
relief with a rolling cylinder. These vases, of 
which there are three in the Museum cases, are 
very old, according to a very good authority, 
probably B.C. 700. They are generally found 
in the older Etruscan cemeteries, in the. tun. 
nelled tombs of Cervetri, or Caere Vetus, or ab 
Tarquinii, and on the site of Veii. Of the 
pale yellow ware of fine quality, but imperfectly 
fired, are certain lekythoi and perfame-vases, 
sometimes found in the more ancient sepulchres, 
but the general mass of the pale ware appears 
referable to a late period. 

Of Htruscan fictile vessels a large number 
has been collected, and there is scarcely a mu- 
seum or a tolerably large private colleotion of 
antiquities without some specimens. Bricks and 
tiles were, probably, rarely employed; some; 
however, are extant with inscriptions painted or 
engraved upon them; and one writer of autho. 
rity considers that tiles were used to close the 
recesses in sepulchral chambers, withia which 
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were placed the small sarcophagi holding the 
ashes of the dead. The sepulchres of Chiusi, 
the ancient Clusium or Camars, have contributed 
some of these. There are some, also, with 
Latin and Etruscan bilingual inscriptions as 
late in point of date as the Republic or the 
Empire. Some pottery has been found under 
etrata of peperino of considerable age. 

Near the vases is a table-case of antefixal 
ornaments in terra-cotta of the yellow or light 
reddish-yellow class. These are mostly from 
Capua, and form the ornaments of roof tiles. 
They are impressed in bold relief with female 
heads, masks, harpies, gorgonic heads, a draped 
figure holding two lions, and a figure on a horse 
with a goose below onthe ground. These, in 
many Cases, preserve traces of colouring laid on 
rudely. On the top of this case is placed a 
canopic figure in the form of a cinerary urn, 
with two human arms for the handles, and a 
cover in the form of a human face or iconic 
head. Close by is a seated figure in terra-cotta, 
probably also of sepulchral or cinerary employ- 
ment; and on the other side of the cast of a 
capital of foliated design, called, from its 
subject, the “Paris and Helen” capital, from 
the central support of a large tomb, another 
cinerary figure, with holes pierced in the head 
to allow of the escape of steam in the pro- 
cess of baking, or of effluvia from the ashes 
of the dead. This latter figure is seated, so to 
speak, for it has no legs or feet, ina large curule 
chair with curved and spreading back. On the 
right-hand side of the doorway, between the 
windows is a somewhat similar figure of yel- 
lowish - red clay, seated in a hollow box-like 
plinth. It has large earrings, and the dress, or 
toga, is deeply scratched with lines crossing 
like network about 1 in. apart, in a fretty or 
lozengy pattern. In the centre of the row of 
windows on the right-hand side of the room is a 
large vase of considerable age with a reeded 
body, widened lip, and narrow base, having on 
the shoulder a frieze of the peculiar style 
already described, in which is depicted a 
chariot scene. 

The Etruscans enjoyed a reputation for 
their works in clay; but few statues of any 
importance have come down to us, yet the 
art of modelling in clay preceded that of 
working in metals, an art in which also the 
Etruscans particularly excelled, especially in 
the mechanical treatment. The most remark- 
able Etruscan terra-cotta group for its size 
and execution known, is that of a male and 
female figure reposing on a couch, of the same 
style of art as the early bronzes and wall- 
paintings of the sepulchres of Italy. The 
figures are of life-size, of slender proportions, 
with smiling features, the drapery flat and 
formal. It is made of a clay mixed with vol- 
canic sard, resembling the red ware, and is 
decorated with colour. It comes froin Cervetri, 
@ site of prolific yield to the archzologist, which 
has not only contributed this group to the 
Louvre, but a group in many respects very 
similar to it, which was acquired from Signor Cas- 
tellani by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and now occupies a central position in the new 
room. Much has been written of this remark- 
able terra-cotta group placed upon the lid of a 
sarcophagus, the body of which is ornamented, 
after the late Etruscan style, with a frieze 
or band replenished with battle and banquet- 
ing scenes. It will be remembered that the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, about the time of its acqni- 
sition, declared in the Atheneum his belief, 
founded on philological reasons in connexion 
with the inscription which it contains, that it 
was not a genuine object of antiquity; and 
Mr. Dennis, one of the greatest authorities on 
Etruscan monuments, who has given, in his 
newe dition of “The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Htroria,” vol.i, p. 279, a graphic description 
of the Louvre sarcophagus mentioned above, 

ng further on of the yet more primitive 

ter and peculiarly indigenous art of 
the British Museum terra-cotta sarcophagus, 
declares that Italian antiquaries generally doubt 
its genuineness. On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tion is observed by Mr. Newton to be in very 
early Greek characters rather than Etruscan, 
ae the latter, it is written from right to 

The room contains several other terra- 
cotta sarcophagi, among others two large ones 
from a tomb‘at Vulci. The lower part, which 
held the body, is in shape of a rectangular box 
or trough. On the covers are recumbent 
Etruscan females, modelled at full length. One 
of these has both its cover and chest divided 
into two portions, a fact probably to be accounted 


for in the fact that masses of too large a size 
were apt to fail in the process of baking. 

We may aptly close the notice of the Etruscan 
terra-cotta, by Mr. Newton’s description of the 
remarkable sarcophagus which occupies so pro- 
minent @ position in a room dedicated to the 
ancient art of Etruria. He says, ‘This Etruscan 
sarcophagus consists of a coffin, richly decorated 
all round, the four corners of which rest each 
on a pedestal ornamented with the bust of a 
siren or harpy. On the cover of the coffin are 
a male and female figure reclining on a mattress. 
The male figure is naked, and his meagre and 
emaciated condition seems caused by age 422 
sicknesz, though perhaps much of the peculiarity 
of the type may be due to the want of skill in 
the artist in the representation of nude forms. 
The female figure wears a close-fitting chiton, 
which does not reach to the feet. Her hair falls 
in long tresses over her bosom, and is gathered 
into a thick queue behind. Round her neck is 
a@ necklace with pendants, resembling some 
very ‘ancient ornaments ia silver and amber 
found at Palestrina, and now in the Castellani 
collection of jewels. Her right hand is raised 
as if she held out something, which the male 
figure advances his right hand to receive. His 
left elbow rests on two flat cushions, on which 
a painted Meander is still visible. The style of 
these figures is archaic, the treatment through- 
out very naturalistic, in which a curious striving 
after truth in anatomical details gives animation 
to the group, in spite of extreme ungainliness 
of form, and ungraceful composition. The 
groups seem to have been made in parts, filled 
in after passage through the furnace. The relief 
on the front of the coffin represents a battle 
between two warriors, each attended by one 
male and two female figures. At either end of 
the scene is a winged figure; these probably 
represent the souls of the two warriors. Oa 
the opposite side of the coffin is represented a 
banquet, at which a male and female figure 
recline. At one end are two warriors, each of 
whom appears to be taking leave of two female 
relations. At the other end are two pairs of 
females, seated in chairs, in a mourning attitude. 
Itis to be presumed that the four scenes thus 
represented on the sidesof the coffin have rela- 
tion to one another, and that the four subjects 
represented are the leave-taking of two warriors 
before going to single combat; the death of one 
of them; the mourning for thatdeath ; and tke 
funeral feast, or possibly the reception of the 
slain warrior in the realms of bliss. But the 
particular single combat represented has not 
yet beenidentified. Itshould be noticed that in 
the single combat a lion is represented fastening 
on the leg of the falling warrior. Above the 
battle-scene is an Etruscan inscription painted 
in two lines, one of which is along the edge of 
the mattress, the other immediately below. The 
letters are identical with the earliest forms of 
the Greek. The inscription is very similar to 
that on a gold fibula found at Chiusi, but its 
interpretation is not yet determined. In the 
Louvre is a terra-cotta sarcophagus found at 
Cervetri, and formerly in the Campana Collec- 
tion, on which are two relief figures, very similar 
in type and composition to these, but showing 
more sense of beauty, and more artistic skill in 
their design and execution. These two sarco- 
phagi may be reckoned amongst the earliest 
known specimens of the fictile srt of Etruria. 
There is no positive evidence as to their age, 
but they can ‘hardly be later than B.C. 500.” 
Dennis, however, considers the Museum sarco- 
phagus to be earlier than that in the Louvre. 
The stone relics, which form by far the largest 
proportion of remains in the Etruscan Room, 
may be divided into three classes: 1, the statues; 
2, ciste; 3, sarcophagi. Of the first there are 
only two examples inthe British Museum. One 
is a fall-sized male figure, draped and seated in 
a chair. The body is divided horizontally, and 
hollowed out, in all probability to receive the 
mortal remains of him whose portraiture it 
claims to represent. This comes from Chiusi, 
and is of considerable age. The other is a 
stone figure of a female, draped, holding a long- 
horned bird of peculiar shape in the left hand. 
The stone seems to be a very old kind of 
alabaster, and has been thickly gilded. It 
comes from the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, and 
has been described at length in Micali’s “ Monu- 
menti Inediti.”’” Of the second class, that of 
the cistw, there are four remarkable examples, 
placed on the left-hand side of the room in the 
floor-space in front of the glass cases. The one 
nearest to the entrance-door has an elegant 





moulding as seen in profile. It bears four 


ee 
separate scenes on its sides in low relief, The 
subjects are,—faneral rites; music; a banque! 
or sepulchral feast, where a dog and g Caake: 
have been introduced by the artist under thy 
couch of the guests; persons lamenting wit; 
uplifted hands ; and a female figure on & bier 
attended by four mourners. The second ¢is, 
has also four scenes in the same style of relig 
Here occur the player on the double pipe orfiate 
a player on the lyre, a music band, and a group 
of mourners with hands upraised and finger 
stretched out in that peculiar attitude of wonder 
and alarm which may be noticed in some of th 
earliest illustrated manuscripts. The profile of 
the moulding here also is worthy of notice } 
the professional architect for its delicate gin. 
plicity and harmonious balance of proportion, 
The third cista, which has likewise an interest. 
ing moulding in plan or outline, shows us q 
group in which there is a dog and a vase under 
the banqueting-table, geese under another table, 
and a party of huntsmen equipped with a kind 
of pastoral crook. The fourth and last of these 
objects near the table-case of Capuan antefixa) 
ornaments comes, like the others, from Chiu, 
Its subjects are,—a banquet with a dog anda 
goose on the floor; two warriors leading their 
horses ; @ group of hunters armed with the crook 
and the spear, and attended by a man carrying 
the game slung on a yoke or pole over his 
shoulders; and a band of warriors whose armour 
consists of spears or javelins, the round shield, 
and the helmet with a long crested ridge reach- 
ing far down the shoulders of the wearer. 
Behind this cista, and at the left side of the 
gilded female figure holding the mystic bird, is 
a small sarcophagus or cist, of an intermediate 
type between the cista already mentioned and 
the sarcophagi proper, which we are about to 
describe. On the lid is a female figure laid out 
in death upon a fanereal couch. The hair of 
the figure is disposed in six ample plaits upon 
her breast; the drapery is curiously archaic, 
and the mattress on which the body rests has 
kind of double pillow at the head, and an undt- 
lating or wavelike bed. On the frieze below are 
two lions attacking a bull and two reclining 
Satyrs. The feet of the couch have a strange 
kind of antefixal ornament. This remarkable 
object comes from Caere. 

The stone sarcophagi form the great bulk of 
the Etruscan Collection in the British Museum. 
In all there are about fifty of these relics. 
They are of all sizes, from 1 ft. long, and about 
the same in height, to about 7 ft. long and 6 ft. 
in height. The material of which they are 
composed is of various kinds; the dull greenish 
tufo, a whitish calcareous rock, and a yellowish, 
lustrous kind, somewhat resembling a marmoreal 
alabaster, being the favourite vehicles employed 
by thescalptors of these conventional cippi. A 
large proportion of them have upon the lid a 
recumbent figure, generally more or less iconic, 
propped up upon the left elbow, holding in the 
right hand a concave sacrificial patera, with a 
central boss, and wearing round the neck 4 
chaplet of flowers, or of a kind of woollen 
material. This form is probably figurative of 
the deceased reclining on the festive couch, 
as described by Dennis, vol. i, p. 394 
few figures wore finger-rings, and one has 
a mirror in the hand. Among the subjects 
of the small urns, sarcophagi, or Opp) 
which are arranged in glass cases around the 
wall of the room, are many of Greek “~ 
They are well carved, as a rule, in bold an 
salient relief. Here we may see two Centaurs 
carrying off Lapithe women; Paris and 
companions carrying off Helena and the treasures 
of Menelaos; Ulysses and his companions Lag 
the Sirens; Orestes and Pylades putting Kly- 
temnestra and Adgisthos to death; Achiliee 
slaying Troilus; the tragic death of Bteokles — 
Polyneikes, as tragically related in the Sep . 
contra Thebas”; the death of Hippolytus, 
horse being terrified by a bull sent against r a 
by the order of Poseidon; and another sim ar 
subject into which is introduced tre figure 
Artemis holding a torch. In o‘hers lA 
Achilles slaying Penthesilea in her aaa : 
Telephos threatening to kill the infant a ° 7 
in the presence of Klytemnestra, and es 
memnon with three Greek warriors; aud ate 
examples of the combat of two Greek yee 
probably Eceokles and Polyneikes, in t e Ls 
sence of a winged female figure holding & nn a 
and perhaps intended to represent Thanato t 
Death. Warriors, bouquets, floral orname - 
and animals’ heads are also found oD ; 
smaller and less pretentious of these carving® 





It now remains only to speak of the large" 
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phagi arranged under the windows on the| they belong, and alchough, undoubtedly, the 
sht-hand side of the room. As we enter the| exhibition would be enhanced by the addition of 
bronze and gold Etruscan relics, yet, as the 
3of which the lower part or cist is wanting. | collection at present stands, there is consider- 
Oa it is a recumbent female figure in relief, | able profit to be gained by those who study these 
holding a thyrsos or branch, and a kantharos or| antiquities aright; for, like most other monu- 
At her side is a deer. This comes from} ments, they are eloquent, though silent, and 
the early tomb called the “ Grotta del Triclinio” | speak readily enough to those who can under. 


om, the first is the stone cover of a sarcopha- 


yase. 


or “ Grotta Marzi,’’ as it is also called, at Corneto 
or Tarquinii, discovered in 1830 by Marzi and 
Fossati, and of which Dennis, i. 318, gives a 
detailed notice. Next in order is a well-carved 
sarcophagus, with a recumbent effigy on the lid. 
Qa the front of the box is a winged male figure 
jeading a biga or two-horsed chariot, attended 
by three lictors with their fasces and a trum- 
ter. This was brought from Toscanella, and 
the inscription forms the subject of especial 
jncabrations by Fabretti and Corssen. Close to 
this is another slab with a recumbent figure at 
full length holding a kantharos; and near to it 
a fine and spacious Sarcophagus, without the lid, 
carved on both sides with scenes from the 
«Jliupersis,” or taking of Troy. This was found 
in the “Tomb of the Chariots” at Corneto or 
arquinii, and is described at length by Cam- 
panari in his “‘ Etruscan and Greek Antiquities.” 
In proximity to this is another sarcophagus, 
with the usual recumbent figure on the lid, 
having on the front a Gorgon or Medusa’s head 
between two marine monsters, ridden by youths. 
By the side of this are casts of two small lions, of 
rude workmanship, and probably of very great 
antiquity. At the north-west corner of the 
room is another sarcophagus, with the usual 
effigy leaning on the lcft elbow, and supported 
by a wedge-shaped pillow upon the lid. The 
front of the coffin in this case is ornamented with 
a head, perhaps of Medusa or a Gorgon, between 
two dolphins of primitive design. In front of 
the lions, and opposite the table-case of terra 
cotta antefixal ornaments, one of the most 
interesting sarcophagi is placed. This comes 
from the tomb known as the “ Grotta dipinta”’ 
of Bomarzo, about twelve miles east of Viterbo, 
where extensive excavations have been made. 
In many respects this sarcophagus is unique. 
It seems from the sloping roof, - joint-tiles, 
and antefixe to have represented a house or 
temple, yet nothing like a dooris shown. The 
lid has a winged sphinx at each end of the 
ridge of the roof, and in the middle are a pair 
of serpents curiously knotted together like 
ropes; and it appears highly probable, as 
Dennis asserts, from this and the other adorn- 
ments of the sarcophagus, as well as from a 
serpent jar painted on the wall of the tomb 
itself, that this was the sepulchre of some augur 
or aruspex skilled in the mysteries of the 
“Etruscan discipline” and in interpreting the 
will of the gods. His name, inscribed on the 
sarcophagus, was “ Vel Urinates,” a family 
name met with at Castel d’Asso, on a rock tomb, 
and at Volterra, Chiusi, and Perugia, among 
Etruscan antiquities. The antefixze of this sar- 
cophagus are female heads, probably larvz, like 
those on the black-ware of Chiusi and Sarteano. 
At each end of the sculpture are griffins, or 
beasts of prey, devouring antelopes, and on the 
sides, at each angle, is a figure, also in relief, 
one side representing Charon or Mantus, with 
&@ hammer and crested snake in his hands, 
balanced by Lasa, or Fate, with a scroll; the 
other the goddess Nortia, with a hammer and a 
nail, balanced by a warrior, with sword and 
shield. The whole was originally covered with 
stucco and coloured, and traces of red, black, 
and blue may still be detected. Near this is a 
Sarcophagus, with the conventional recumbent 
figure, an iscuse inscription, and two marine 
creatures on the front panel, from Toscanella. 
A smaller temple-shaped cist or sarcophagus, 
with sloping imbricated roof, and carved feet, is 
placed behind the cists on the left of the door- 
Way, and may be compared in some parts of 
its form with the remarkable coffin of Vel 
Urinates, the soothsayer of Bomarzo. 
, Over the wall-cases are a series of painted 
acsimiles, by Signor Campanari, of the walls of 
rs Etruscan tomb at Tarquinii, decorated with a 
ouble frieze. In the lower are represented dances 
and entertainments, and in the upper athletic 
aye as leaping, running, chariot-racing, hurl- 
Ae the discus, boxing, and the armed course. 
ce ae vase and persons at an enter- 
seme 1@ “oes of the entrance to this tomb, 
Bach are ae _ two panthers, are also shown. 
collectio e Principal objects of this marvellous 
sti Ry antiquities. _The educational ar- 
nt and artistic display reflect great 








SOME POINTS IN THE INSTITUTE 


Tue opening meeting at the Institute last 
week was crowded to the doors, showiog that 
so far at least the new President commands the 
support of a large number of members, as we 
should have expected. Those who may have 
come partly out of a wish to hear what new 
views, if any, on the subject of architecture 
might be put forth by a president whose general 
professional tendencies are so different from 
those of hia recent predecessors in office, or who 
expected a very marked “new departure” in 
regard tothe ideas to be entertained as to the 
object and influence of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, would not have felt their expectations fally 
realised. Mr. Street, indeed, seemed specially 
desirous to show that he, though professedly an 
“art-architect,” could take as practical a view 
of matters as any of his recent predecessors, 
and his address, chiefly concerned in indicating 
in what direction lay the lines of usefulness of 
the Institute, was marked by the absence of 
observations specially relating to architectural 
design or architectural art in its pure form. 

This turn of the address is noticeable because 
the President in the first paragraph observed 
that he considered that the scientific side of 
architecture had received disproportionate atten- 
tion lately in comparison with the artistic side. 
Our own judgment would be, in the Scriptural 
phrase, “ These things ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” 
tific side of architecture is of such great 
importance, being, in fact, the basis of the 
whole and that without which architecture can 


make us think that we had reached a point at 
which little more attention to it was necessary. 
A great deal of practical work has been done at 
the Institute during the last session, and we 
pointed out, in a few words the other day in 
regard to the new volume of the Transactions, 
that here was at least an answer to the charge 
often recklessly made by newspaper writers and 
their readers, that the architects of the day were 
not giving attention to practical questions. But 
we fear it is too soon yet to say of English 
architects that as a body they are honourably 
distinguished for the way in which they deal 
with new forms of construction, drainage, and 
water-supply, &c. Some architects of the 
day have distinguished themselves among their 
fellows by special attention to these subjects, 
but the diatinction is not one at present very 
difficult, relatively speaking, to acquire. The 
phrase ‘‘ English comfort,” quoted by Mr. Street, 
refers in the main to characteristics in regard to 
our habits of living and of furnishing our houses 
which do not come quite under the same category 
as questions of drainage and ventilation, and are 
the result of influences other than those of the 
architect. A great many people still consider 
it “English comfort” to have a large dinner- 
party ina room without the slightest provision 
for ventilation, and in a great many, we 
rather fear a majority of cases, the archi- 
tect says and does nothing to induce them 
to be less easily contented. In the matter 
of drainage we are probably more advanced 
(where onr best theory and practice have been 
applied) than any other European nation. In 
many other matters connected with house com- 
fort we might probably have many hints to 
take from other nations, the French and Ame- 
ricans especially. In the exhibition of sanitary 
appliances during the medical congress we 
could not but notice how almost entirely insular 
was the exhibition in character, and how many 
things might have been shown there which 
are at present only known to us in French 
treatises on “Chauffage et Ventilation,’ and 
other cognate subjects. In relation to this we 
may be ailowed to observe that the special in- 
tention in the founding of a new endowment for 
professional study by the editor of this journal, 
which was incidentally referred to in another 


be once more explained, is this; there are 

several endowments in the Institute for encou- 

raging young architects and students to study, 

sketch, and measure ancient buildings abroad 

and at home, but abroad chiefly: there is one 

(the Grissell medal), specially intended to pro- 

mote the study of construction. But there was 

no special inducement to students to study the 

modern buildings of other countries in their 

practical aspect, thus to see what could be 

learned from them and to keep our own country 

up to the mark in planning and construction and 

other practical details. This, it will be admitted, 

is as important in its way, and as much within 

the proper scope of the work of an educational 
institution (which the Institute is, to some ex- 

tent), as the promotion of sketching tours in 
which the sentiment of ancient architecture, 

rather than the requirements of modern archi- 
tecture, is the object. 

In the stand which Mr. Street made in favour 
of solid and substantial building, and its great 
importance even when there is not a question of 
anything higher in the scale of architecture than 
mere substantiality, we, of course, quite agree. 
Whether the prevalent jerry-building of the 
speculating builder is really at all to be traced 
to the bad example of flimsy building under 
architectural rale, we should be disposed to 
question. The worst building executed under 
aa architect is better than the speculating 
builder’s average work; and a great many of 
the speculating builder’s pet “ vanities,’ such 
as exuberant plaster cornices and plaster arches, 
are derived much more from the traditions of a 
generation or two back than from the present. 
We imagine the public are the most to blame 
for the fact that the speculating builder in these 
days flourishes like a green bay-tree. Popula- 
tion is increasing fast, and the lower middle class 
public want dwellings very fast, and are either 
ignorant or careless as to their construction, and 
hence the natural results of these favourable 
circumstances for unprincipled and grasping 
builders. 

There were two other points in the address 
which really belong to the same subject, viz.: the 


hardly be said to be fulfilliog its mission at all, | degree of inflaence which the Institute might 
that it would take very strong evidence to|reasonably expect to exercise in controlling 


and directing matters of public taste in re- 
gard to the architectural treatment of London, 
and the laying out of streets and sites. In 
regard to this, reference was first made to the 
part which the Institute of Architects had been 
invited to take in passing judgment on the 
designs of buildings to be erected in Northum- 
berland-avenue. We consider the architectural 
profession may think it a matter for congratula- 
tion, in one sense, that such an arrangement was 
made law. It at once showed a growing feeling 
of the importance of having good architecture 
in a new thoroughfare, and of respect for the 
architectural profession in inviting their repre- 
sentative body to occupy the position of arbiters 
in the case. Nevertheless, we cannot but agree 
with Mr. Street that the position is an awkward 
and doubtful one. To ask tbe Council of 
the Institute, or, indeed, any architect or 
body of architects, to sit in judgment on designs 
and pronounce that they are or are not good 
enough for the occasion, is to place him or them 
in a very uncomfortable dilemma. Either they 
must be very critical and exacting, and hence 
lia under the imputation of being ungenerous 
towards those whose plans are submitted to 
them, or they must pass whatever is not 
glaringly bad, even if quite beneath the standard 
of taste of the majority among them, with the 
almost certain result of being saddled with a 
kind of respongibility for what is erected under 
their supposed sanction, and of having the new 
street or new buildings poiuted out as exhibit- 
ing the taste of the Iustitute of Architects. But 
upon the question of mere prevention or regula- 
tion of public works which might be disfigure- 
ments to important points in what may be 
called city scenery, there certainly might be some 
good tobe done by the Institute, if it were allowed 
the opportunity. Mr. Street’s references to the ad- 
ditions to the Post-office, as well as to various. 
railway bridges and stations, among other things, 
were sufficiently to the point. The disfigure- 
ment of the Thames by the dreadfully ugly 
viaduct over the river at Blackfriars is a thing 
that might have been prevented, on sueh 
grounds, but we know not how any case would 
have been made out against the adjoining bridge 
for ordinary traffic, which is in one sense the 
most objectionable of the two, as it is a preten- 
tious and sham piece of work, whereas the 





part of the address, does not seem to have been 





credit on the keeper of the department to which 


quite fully apprehended. The position, it may 


viaduct is at least genuine in its ugliness. Bat 
a 
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if any constituted body or any individual had 
made a stand against the erection of the 
Blackfriars roadway bridge on account of its 
vulgarity of design, he would have been met 
with the answer, “ Here are columns and capitals 
and a balustrade, things which give the bridge 
that architectural appearance which you desire. 
You say they are in bad taste ; we do not see it, 
and we challenge you to prove it”; and then 
there would have beer the old dispute “ de gusti- 
bus.” On such a head there may be perfectly 
reasonableand maintainable judgments passed, 
which, nevertheless, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to put into any form which would afford 
® good ground for legal or official action. The 
difficulty will never be really got over in that 
way. But the advice of the Institute might 
certainly be of value in the determination 
of such questions as sites for important build- 
ings, and the proper consideration, before 
it was too late, of the manner in which 
this or that proposed treatment of the site 
would affect the general coup d’ail and the 
relation of the new buildings to existing struc- 
tures. Bat, after all, the necessity for this would 
lie chiefly in the fact that our Government and 
some of our large public bodies are too often in 
the habit of employing official advice only, and 
hence are led to under-rate or altogether ignore 
questions of architectural effect. If they em- 
ployed an architect of high standing and ability, 
and went by his jadgment, the result would be 
the same as if they employed the Council 
of the Institute as a kind of honorary con- 
sulting architects, or perhaps it would be more 
gati«factory, for the latter proceeding, after all, 
seems like a method of getting architectural 
advice gratis. 

The idea of the appointment of a permanent 
Minister of Fine Arts, which has often been 
mooted in these columns, is naturally suggested 
in connexion with the subject of the control of 
the architectura] treatment of London; but any 
one recommending such an appointment must 
be very careful to consider, first, exactly what 
he means by it,—what he intends the functions 
of sucha minister tobe. Mr. Street’s reference 
to the subject evidently filled Sir F. Leighton’s 
mind with anxiety, and he uttered some warn- 
ing words about it in his speech proposing a 
vote of thanks for the address; and most cer- 
tainly the appointment of any minister on the 
part of the State who was to act as a kind of | 
arbiter of taste would be not only an evil to 
art, bot an absurdity. What we have more than 
once proposed, and what, perhaps, Mr. Street | 
intended, was that the office of Firat Com- 
missioner of Works shonld be extended in 
its scope, and made independent of political 
changes, with which its objects have naturally 
no connexion whatever. Sach a functionary 
might, if a jadicious appointment were made, 
be of the highest use as a central controller of 
all works connected with public improvement 
and the promotion of the arts, without by any 
means necessarily interfering in matters that 
were really questions of taste, farther than by a 
veto upon projects which, on due weight of evi- 
dence, seemed manifestly injurious totheinterests 


cliff side, form one of the quaintest picty 
the Yorkshire coast presents, But it sera 
south that the view from the castle cliff sho : 
Scarborough at its best. mg 
Down below, on the side of the harbour are 
crowded, uneven streets of rnddy-tiled houses 
whose irregular heights and liberal-minded 
gables tell of the builders of old. In the har 
bour, at low tide, there is a huddled mass of 
cobles, fishing-semacks, and steamboats, brown 
sails lying idly on the decks of the former, 


which we would gladly have heard a little more 
from him. This is the demolition of the City 
churches. That we cordially go with him in lament- 
ing in advance the grievous loss to the City of 
London if any large proportion of these remark- 
able and characteristic buildings were removed, 
as is threatened, no one, we are sure, will doubt. 
The moan over the fate of some and possible 
fate of others, has, however, been made often ; 
we should have been glad if Mr. Street had 


ne further and given us some suggestion as to n th 
ter to do with the churches so as to turn them | and purple nets littering the holds, whilst the 


to some account, instead of leaving in favour of | gazer can readily discern the mystical letters 
the demolitioniste the weighty argument, “ These | that tell to the initiated the port the boat hails 
buildings are of no farther use, and are taking | from. On that margin of the shore close to the 
ap space which is urgently needed.” We are| West Pier fishermen abound, the “guernsey” 
by no means disposed to back this merely | being frequent, and the rough pilot-cloth seen 
utilitarian view, bat it must be taken account | frequently along the Foreshore-road. But before 
of and appeased, if possible; otherwise it will|the close of this, fashionable Scarborough has 
have its way sooner or later, and it is impossible | put in its claim. 

to oppose it indefinitely. The question is one| That stretch of road and cliff from the 
apart, practically, from considerations of ortho-| public baths, by the “tramway” and the 
doxy in regard to church worship; because,|Grand Hotel, to the Spa grounds is, in its 
let all the commanity be as orthodox as you | season, one of the fashionable resorts not alone 
please, the members who would otherwise go to| of a county, but almost of acountry. Sea and 
the churches live out of the reach of them now;|shore, hotel and cliff, grounds dotted with 
and many even of the absurdly small congrega- | trees, valleys, bridges, and an esplanade crowned 
tions who do not fill them, come from a long| with villas and dwellings, and based on a 
distance for the special purpose apparently of | terraced mass of verdure, form, when peopied 
making a congregation. If Mr. Street, besides | with the gay frequenters, a splendid sight. At 
expressing his regret at the demolition of these | night it gathers ite charme into the Spa grounds, 
often beautiful buildings, had gone astep further | or the dimmer recesses of the Aquarium. Seat 
and suggested any means whereby they could | yourself in one of those chairs that are ranged 
be better utilised, so as to abolish the present|in rows near the band-stand ; listen to the 
practical arguments in favour of their removal, | strains that float therefrom, and the deep low 
he would have done something for their preser- | bass that the sea continually gives out before 
vation. We may suggest for a discussion at} you; or look from one of the upper terraces 
one of the meetings, “ What is to be done with | down on the scene, lighted by its row of electric 





































the City churches?” 








SCARBOROUGH. 


Stamford Bridge. 

















of art progress, or to the beanty or convenience 
of the metropolis. Sucha project, for instance, 
as the moch-needed and often-asked-for museum 
of casts, also referred to in the Presidential 
address, would come under the management of 
the permanent Commissioner, and be his to 
initiate, perhaps, and to keep up. One great 
and clear gain wonld be the avoidance of the 
change of plans owing to a political crisis, when 
First Commissioner A. has to leave a seheme 
which he has just matured in the hands of his 
successor, B.,who may have entirely different 
ideas,—perhaps entirely mistaken ones,—and 
undo all his predecessor's work, an absurd con- 
dition of things in regard to matters which 
have nothing whatever to do with politics. 

Upon the question of the amalgamation, on 
some footing or other, of the Institute and the 
Architectural Association, we do not care to 
comment, regarding it as a matter for the two 
bodies themselves to make up their minds about, 
beyond saying that we can quite understand the 
members of the Association feeling that they do 
not care to give over to the nominal credit of 
the older society a system of architectural 
edacation which they have themselves worked 
out independently. Whether by enrolling nnder 
the Iostitute they would obtain any compen- 
sating advantages is a point for them to con- 
sider. 

There is one other important,—very impor- 





tant,—subject touched upon by Mr. Street, upon 


| than there is to the town Leland saw partly 
| walled with stone, partly with earth and mud. 
'There is no more varied sight than that of 
Scarborough in its season; and possibly of all 
our watering-places it is the one that exhibits 
most fully all the phases of British life and 
It is incontestably the queen of the 
Northern watering-places ; ithas of recent years 
shown a spirit in catering for the wants of its 
visitors that none others have attempted; and it 


character. 


is to this that there is attributable the increased 
popularity of this ancient health-resort. 


the greatest county yield it a continuous flow 


of visitors, and some of those near it give ita 


residential population, spending freely the earn- 


ings of the manufactories in the smoky valleys. 
Its ancient port is also the resort of another 
class, and in their season the fishing-boate 


cluster thickly, tier on tier, in the little harbours, 
and form a distinctive feature of the seascape. 
From its configuration, the peculiarities of life 
in Scarborough approach near together, and 
from that centre of fashionable life, the Grand 


Hotel, a stone might almost be thrown into the 


tr that gathers round the retarning fisher. 
ts. 


Look from the yard of the castle which 
for seven centuries has dominated over Scar- 


borough. In late autumn there are few more 


varied scenes than it shows, especially in the 
gloaming, or on the afternoon of that day 
that is tautologically said to “come betwixt the 
Saturday and Monday.” The town or a rock 
has expanded north and south. Look to the 
north from that gray castle, with its walls en- 
closing only the green fields now. The streets 
on the northern portion are comparatively quiet, 
and many an invalid has lingered there to inhale 
the sea breezes. The promenade pier stretches 
ite 1,000 ft. seawards, and the coast rugged! 
ranges ite cliffs and sands along by the well- 
known woods of Scalby, and on towards that 
little wyke where Robin Hood’s Bay keeps green 
the memory of the bold outlaw, and preserves in 
the romantic little village a hardy race of 
prosperous fisher-folk and of other sea depend- 
euts, whose dwellings, ranged unevenly on 




















Tue first historic mention of Scarborough is 
in a Saga, the story of which is strangely unlike 
that of the town now: for tha fierce Norse King 
Harold “lay to at Skardaborger,’’ fought with 
the burghers, set fire to the town, and “ slew 
many people” before he went to his fate at 
Bat to the gazer from the 
ruined Castle or Mount down on the gay town, 
| there is no more resemblance to that spoken of 
| by the Saga Phillips quotes in his ‘‘ Yorkshire,” 


It has 
a wide area to draw upon; the great towns of 





lights, that make the more regular gas-lamps 
yellow at the time of their intermittent show, 
and in that crowd and that spectacle you have 
one that the east coast of England cannot 
parallel from ite farthest north to long past 
Lincolnshire. The long procession moves to 
and fro in couples and groups, showing ai! the 
vagaries of feminine fashion, from the creamiest 
of oatmeal cloth to the darkest hue of velvet. 
In the grand hall, in the fine little theatre, in the 
dining-rooms, you may find handreds congre. 
gated, whilst despite these attractions, the click 
of the billiard-balis is frequent above, and on 
the upper terraces there are the countless 
couples who take “no note of time” in the 
leafy promenades till the distant bells proclaim 
it with heavy tongue. Here gather portly 
aldermen from distant towns, in autumn even- 
ings, to discuss provincial politics, business in 
cotton or cloths or iron; here their helpmates 
face the sea breezes, and gossip, and dawdile over 
novels that are glanced at, not read, whilst the 
ever-shifting scene varies as the groups pass 
and repass,as the pieces are changed by the 
band, as the waves show on the sand under the 
mellow moonlight that “ Brash’s system ” flings 
from its tall lamps. Here the invalid finds 
momentary reet; here the young and the gay 
meet, form acquaintance and deepen it in the sac- 
cessive visits, till the walk from the promenade 
to the terraces seems a frequent step to that 
sequel which has its opening scene at the altar. 
It is largely owing to its success that Scar- 
borough succeeds. To those natural attractions 
that it has,—in situation, where the breeze blows 
landward from over the wold, and seawards 
across leagues of German ocean foam,—and in 
configuration of hills and dale, with ite two 
bays, the Castle Cliff dividing the fashionable 
from the quiet resort of the health-seeker,—t 
these attractions great additions have been 
made, and that especially of recent years. It 
is a year only since the Spa, with its stately 
adjuncts, was re-opened ; its Aquarium is young, 
but boasts of its size ; and, wise in its generation, 
the town has taken care to provide iteelf with 
hotels in all degrees of magnificence. There are 
few that, alike in sitaation and surroundings, 
appearance and cost, can surpass that Grand 
Hotel that projects its tall stories high from the 
cliffs, whilst others only less costly and magul- 
ficent on the cliff claim their share of that sea 
view and those breezes that are dear to the 
visitors. So Scarborough, with its prolonged 
season, is always charming, except on the days 
when the excursion trains diegorge the hordes 
who for a few hours have to see the “lions, 
and to attend to the wants of creature.loving 
people from large towns of the shires of Yor 
and Lancaster. Spring buds out the beauties 
of wood and pleasurejgarden around it; summe 
commences that gay life that is prolonged a, 
the period of the Indian summer even is past: 
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and even in winter, when the storm-wind 
descends, and the rude ocean beats at the 
promenade walls and batters the craft in the 
harbour, Scarborongh in its idleness and rest 
has its touch of romance that beautifies it. 





DRAWINGS BY THE LATE SAMUEL 
PALMER. 


A rive collection of the drawings, with a few 
etchings, of this remarkable artist, is now being 
exhibited at the rooms of the Fine Art Society 
in Bond-street. Palmer had, it seems, arranged 
for this collective exhibition during his lifetime, 
and accordingly the Society of Water Colours, 
who had intended to collect some of his works 
in the gallery which they have so often 
adorned, at one of their Annual Exhibitions, 
gave up the idea in order not to interfere with 





this collective exhibition. 
Samuel Palmer, who died in May last at the | 
age of seventy-six, practising his art almost to 


landscape has @ good deal of affinity, and it 
must be remembered that Milton’s descriptions 
of landscape are somewhat artificial and unreal. 
“The Curfew” and “Towered Cities please us 
then” are two very fine examples. Palmer would 
have been the very artist to have realised the 
sombre and rich landscapes of Spenser's “ Fairy 
Queen,’’ and we cannot but wish he had under. 
taken to illustrate some of that poet’s haunted 
scenery. One of the latest schemes of Palmer's 
life was a metrical translation of the Eclogues 
of Virgil, with his own illustrations; this was 
projected and ten etchings made for it, but the 
work was never completed or published. Was 
the “Early Plonghman” one of these? It 
reminds us of Virgil, but rather of the Georgics 
than the Eclogues. 

There is, however, another interest in this 
exhibition of Palmer's works, as it shows us 
that his choice of a highly-wrought and unreal! 
landscape was not owing to any incapability of 
representing the freshness of nature as she really 
is. He seems to have had two styles, one at hand 





the last, was an artist of — a special | — he sketched from nature, which is entirely 
a, and with a very marked line of his own. | different in tone and colour from his “ poetic” 
His most chenatiortiyeuth belonged to stage works, and shows the greatest trials: and 
of artistic feeling in regard to landscape which boldness, and the other which his best-known 
has dropped out of general ag = go | works illustrate. Of his naturalistic or sketch- 
larity of late years, and many habitual fre-/ing style there are some very fine examples, 
pass of the Society of Water Colours’ Ex-| such as “The Aged Oak” (12), which uae 
hibition recently, we have found, hardly new hardly be taken for the work of the same hand 
Palmer’s name or bia style, and bes ees] fe mind as many of the other drawings. The 
-e often passed over as something and | excellences of this style of drawing, however. 
oid. feahiouel His work has, oe ae | are such as are Seen Saenlld in m8 painters 
enjoyed the appreciation of a number of the as David Cox and others; the excellences of 
we ye his brother artists, and ie neg | Palmer’s poetic landscape style are entirely his 
Iso the object of the incense of the ring of own, and hence they are the more interesting | 
peer Boer oxtiin’, to whom the fact that he was! because the ae? individual and original 
a friend of Blake would be almost enough works. They are not like nature, but they are 
to secure his apotheosis, We observe that beautiful works to dream and indulge the fancy 
the catalogue is prefaced by some somewhat | over, and we want art which will help us to do 
tawdry agp ena ‘maar right | that, as well as the art which interprets nature. 
was worth something better than to made 
the object of this kind of adulation. A large 
proportion of his finest a belong, it po a PROFESSIONAL TOPICS 
confessed, to @ conventional and unreal school | . ie a” 
of landscape art; he was one of those painters AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
for whom nature is not good enough, and who | Mr. Aston Wess, president of the Architec- 
made ideal effects of his own, such as are hardly | tural Association, in the course of his address 
to be found in real landscape. We think that at the first ordinary general meeting of the 
euch art is not so true nor so lasting a thing as | session, delivered on Friday, the 11th inst., after 
that which is directly based on nature; but reviewing the work of the Association in detail, 
there is a place for it, and Palmer carried it out | said,— 
in a very grand manner. We have several | Tamafraid I have wearied mary by reiterating 
times pointed out how remarkably, in some of | details you already knew well; but I have 
the very small and powerfully-coloured land- | thought it part of my duty on this, the a 
scapes which he used to send to the Water Colour occasion I have, to bring before those who have 
Society’s exhibitions, he bad exhibited the effect recently joined us the ee of work 
of grand and monumental painting on a small, | in which we are engaged; and possibly also to 
sometimes almost & minute, scale; and also how our older members, who come here less often 
he overstepped the bounds and became violent than they did, it may not be without interest. 
and exaggerated in effect when he tried the One thing, I believe, is generally admitted, that 
same thing on a larger scale in the pictures | there is a want in the profession which we are 











on subjects from “L’Allegro,” his last exhi- | 
bited works at the Water-Colour Gallery in Pall | 
Mall East. These drawings hang at the top of | 
the room in Bond-street, and, of course, are | 
praised up to the skies in the introduction to 
the catalogue; but most persons who can dis. | 
criminate irrespective of fashion will regard | 
them as unfortunate results of pushing a 
favourite effect too far. 

A large number of Palmer’s works, however 
(and some of the finest of them find place in 
this collection), are of lasting interest as very | 
fine landscape poems and remarkable examples 
of very powerfal handling and a peculiar feeling 
for rich and glowing effects of light and colour. 
In looking at such works as, among others, 
“Twilight” (7), “The Herdsman” (10), “A 
Golden City” (13), ‘The Traveller” (52), we 
are in a land of enchanted ground where the 
lights are more golden and the shadows more 
rich in purple than nature spreads them over 
the scene; they are usually Olassic landscapes, 
somewhat recalling Tarner in composition, but 
quite different in the solidity and opaqueness 
with which they are painted. They are not the 
least like ordinary water-coloura; the colour is 
laid on in thick and powerful masses, and to 
fome extent, in ite very peculiar texture and 
manipulations, recals the strange effect of his 
friend Blake's water-colour drawings, or what 
pass for such (for no one knows precisely what 
they are). Palmer’s massive way of painting, 
or almost building up @ landscape, is shown 
to great advantage in some of his clond- 
scenery; as, for instance, in the fine and 
powerfal little work, called “ The Bright 
Cloud” (6). Some of his finest works are in 
illustration of Milton, with whose poetry his 





endeavouring, not altogether unsuccessfully, to 
supply. We carry on our work here, as we 
hope, in support of the Institute,—each having 
its distinct work,—the Institute, as our repre- 
sentative professional society before the world ; 
the Association as the educational society to 
assist men to prepare for their profession. The 
importance or the responsibility of our work can 
hardly be over-estimated. Wellington believed 
most of the battles of the world were won at our 
public schools, and so, probably, the foundation 
of many ® great reputation will be laid here. 
Last Monday, Professor Street, in his opening 
address at the Institute, very kindly alluded to 
us, and expressed a decided opinion that “ some 
means might and ought to be devised for 
enabling that active body [referring to the 
Architectural Association} to join us,” and 
farther, “he does not hesitate to say that the 
Institute suffers much and seriously by the prac- 
tical abstinence of young men from its meetings 
its society, and its work,” and he attributed 
this abstinence to the Association. Such an 
opinion, coming from such @ source, must carry 
great weight withit. I hope that some present 
may give us their views on the subject, for there 
sre many here whose opinion will, from their long 
and intimate connexion with the Association, 
carry more weight than mine could do. Never- 
theless, I feel that it is my duty to say a few 
words on a proposition so kindly broached 
(though not by avy means for the first time) 
by Mr. Street. Gentlemen, I cannot think that 
any one is hindered from joining the Institute 
or its work by this Association; rather, as it 
appears to me, we are a sort of forcing-house 
from which members blossom out into the Insti- 


be devised whereby our junior members might, 
under their own government, be training them. 
selves until they gradually fall into their places 
amongst us”; but this, I claim, is precisely what 
the Association does. I find that 54 of our 
members are now Fellows, and 170 are Asso- 
ciates, and that six are members of the council. 
I venture to think the members of this Associa- 
tion do take a part in the affairs of the Insti- 
tute whenever they can be of use. That they 
should speak much at the meetings is hardly to 
be expected, or perhaps desired, but even dt ring 
last session they on one or two important occa- 
sions took & somewhat prominent part in its 
affairs, and the training received here at our 
ordinary meetings appears to me admirably 
adapted to prepare men to take a part subse- 
quently in the more august proceedings of the 
‘upper house.” Should any scheme be eub- 
mitted to us in furtherance of the views ex- 
pressed by Professor Street, it would receive, 
of course, our careful attention ; but the system 
on which our work here has been gradually 
built up has succeeded £0 well, and the pros- 
perity of the Institute has also so largely in- 
creased at the same time, that I, for one, cannot 
but think that we support the Institute more 
in our independent position than by any other 
means, and that the system so carefally worked 
up is of great use and will be still more so by pre- 
paring our students for membership of that body. 
Having now touched on most of the branches uf 
the Association and its work, the more general 
question arises as to how these opportunities 
can be best utilised by a student entering our 
profession. One is constantly being asked what 
course to recommend, and this has led me to 
think it over a little, and possibly the opinion I 
have come to may be of some nse to those who 
still have a fature, I do think, as I said the other 
evening, that there are now in our profession 
ample means for the thorongh education of an 
architect, but that, owing to their present dis- 
jointed condition, comparatively little advantage 
is derived from them to what might be the case, 
and that it is as true now as years ago when 
this subject first came prominently before us, 
that the education of an architect is of a most 
haphazard and incomplete kind, altogether in- 
adequate and unfit to prepare a man for the 
intricate and ever-increasing problems and 
duties of our profession. We seem to require 
some central authority or college under which 
these various opportunities could be made of fall 
value to architects. For instance, at present all 
the subsidiary means of education beyond those 
of a practical kind supplied in the architect’s 
office are to be had only of an evening, when a 
pupil, if he has worked hard all day, cannot 
bring a fresh intellect to bear on the various 
equally important subjects brought before him, 
and as the theoretical parts of his education 
cannot in the circumstances of the case be 
taught in the office, they are either neglected or 
picked up in the evening. What appearsto me 
to be wanted is a college or school where a 
student could spend one or two years in 
systematic and theoretical education before 
entering an architect’s office. 

But to take the means as they exist. The 
Institute has founded a compulsory examination, 
but professedly takes no part in the preparation 
of students for it, and the work of this Associa- 
tion therefore becomes more defined, and it is to 
it that the student must first look for instruc- 
tion. My own impression is that one fault often 
made at the commencement is that boys leave 
school too soon, and are articled at sixteen or 
seventeen, just as they are commencing to learn 
the higher branches of education, and that they 
regret, as they get into practice afterwards, they 
were not allowed to remain a year or two longer 
to acquire information they are never able 
afterwards to obtain. 

Bot suppose our student to be articled to a 
great London architect, where he has every 
opportunity of seeing that a great amount of 
work is being done, but not, perhaps, much as 
to how it is done,—or he may be in a small office, 
where he sees both the work in execution and 
how it is done. Both have their advantages, 
and neither are sufficient in themeelves. He 
should, I think, follow some such course as 
this:—The first year he should attend our Ele- 
mentary Class of Design, and read at home 
such books as he is recommended and can 
obtain ; the secend year he should join the Class 
of Design and alsoof Constraction, and endeavour 
to get a prize at one of them ; during his holiday 
he should spend part of the time in sketching, 





tute. Mr. Street thinks “some means might, 


and publish come of his sketches in the Sketch 
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Book; the third year he might, with advantage, 
attend the lectures at University or King’s Col- 
leges, in addition to attending either the Class 
of Design or Construction here, and he might also 
compete for the Association medal or measured 
drawings prize. The fourth year he should 
become a student at the Academy, and join the 
Colour or the Advanced Construction Claes, and 
com for the Association travelling student- 
ship. The fifth year he should work at the 
Academy and one of our classes, probably as one 
of its officers, and compete for the Pagin student- 
ship or the Soane medallion; after this he 
should, if possible, take a trip abroad, and on his 
return compete for one of the great prizes 
offered at the Academy, while at the same time 
he has gone into another office, to seek further 
experience, or commenced practice in a small 
way on his own account. This is an incomplete 
sketch of an architect’s opportunities, and the 
carriculam must, of course, vary according to 
circumstances; but if students laid down for 
themselves some such order of study, and 
worked to it from the commencement, they 
would find the various opportunities more 
useful to them than they are at present. 
This question of education is not only for 
the individual good, but it affects the profession 
generally; each member of it, by his acquire- 
ments, or lack of them, and by his executed 
works, most distinctly raisea or lowers his pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public, and, therefore, 
increases or diminishes its inflaence with them ; 
avd every building erected by an architect 
which is inconvenient for its purposes, unstable, 
or ill-designed, inflicts a direct injary rot only 
on himself, but also on the profession to which 
he belongs. In aiding, therefore, as far as we 


can, the cause of architectural education, we are | 


aiding also the influence of our profession in the 
world of art generally, and, therefore it is, as I 
venture to think, that this Association is so well 
supported by the profession generally. Theone 
objection that used to be often raised against us 
here, but which is perhaps not so often heard 
now, is that we are too apt to become a mutual 
admiration society. I am not concerned todeny 
this; but if it is the case with 800 members, it 
must be on a very extended scale; and as long 
asthe mutual admiration is extended to each 
other, and not to ourselves, I see no harm in it: 
perhaps even a little more of it in the profession 
generally would not be thrown away. 

Ose of the questions that must affect us at 
the present time is as to how far the archwo- 
logical side of our art has too much over- 
engrossed us, and as to how far it should form 
a portion of our architectural education. That 
it must, and always must, form a part, is obvious ; 
it is like grammar to a language, without which 
knowledge design is impossible, for originality 
of design never yet came from ignorance of 
what had gone before. I once heard of an in- 
stance where an architect was engaged on an 


(to call it by a shorter name) was only started 
when restoration was drawing to a close, and 
therefore is not likely to exercise much influence. 
Opinions as to the taking out of quantities seem 
very equally balanced; those who do so see no 
harm in it; those who do not, think it better to 
leave them alone. , 

The competition question seems fairly laid to 
rest by an almost unanimous expression of 
opinion in favour of the appointment of a referee, 
and it appears to be an excellent arrangement 
(especially for the referee); and, for myself, I 
should be very sorry to see the competition 
system any further restricted. Asto the British 
Quarterly’s complaint that plaralism isthe crying 
evil, it certainly is not the special grievance, 
amongst architects generally, that they have too 
much to do, and the few that have are likely to 
continue to have while they retain the con- 
fidence of their clients. 

It appears to me that what we require in 
addition to a thorough knowledge of previous 
styles and buildings, is a more carefal stady of 
the best buildings of our own day, for there 
are, undoubtedly, some built every year of which 
we, and those who come alcer us, may be justly 
proud. Attempts to master the principles on 
which these are designed, and to develope our 
work carefally and thoughtfally for ourselves 
from them, seems to me to be the course 
which promises the best results ; and to 
avail ourselves of all modern improvements 
and inventions as they are broaght forward. 
We, as architects, should also be men of the 
world, observant of the habits and requirements 
of the present day, and ever thinking how best 
we can adapt our buildings to them; the 
churches should show by their planning the 
gradual change of ritual, and the plan should 
be adapted to the peculiar requirements of large 
and small congregations of the present day. Oar 
middle-class private schools and Sunday schools 
afford a large field for improvement and in- 
genuity in planning. The adaptation of the 
latest sanitary improvements to the architec- 
tural treatment of our houses is another subject 
yet to be satisfactorily dealt with (and Mr. 
Ingress Bell has chosen a most interesting 
subject to read us @ paper on, viz., ‘Ideal 
Dwellings”). These are some of the great ques- 
tions which we, as architects, must have to deal 
with, and be prepared to advise upon. The 
designing of furniture, carpets, &c., water- 
colour sketching, and such like, are very 
enticing (as I know, having dabbled a little in 
such like myself); but architecture is a bigger 
thing than these, and demands, in order to pro- 
duce really great buildings, all the resources we 
can command; it is also an ennobling work, 
and worth all the efforta we can make to 
master it. 

Have an ideal and work up to it, and the 
higher the ideal we fix for ourselves the better 





will be our work, falling, as it always must, 


important building of a special class, and he | far short of our ideal. There is no room for 
called in a draughteman to assist him in it, and | sentimentalism in our art, for we soon find 
said, “ Now, I want you to design this on such | ourselves pulled up sharp in the stern matter-of- 
and such lines, but I don’t want you to see any | fact requirements which are involved in what- 


building of the sort before you make your draw- | ever we are called upon to design. 


ings, as I want something perfectly original.” 
The result was a failare. Archmology is, there- 
fore, a sine gud non to a student; bat I think it 
can be carried too far, and directly we begin to 
make mere notes of detail for the purpose of 
“working them in,” we leave our position of 
designer for that of copyist. The great move- 
ment for the restoration of our churches led to 
mach of this archwology, and possibly the 
fascination of it is apt to lead us too far, and to 
check the originality which all seem to feel and 
are yet unable to produce; and I think we may 
see some of the result of it in the lack of 
enthusiasm there appears to be in the archi- 
tectural world just at present. We seem to have 
no principles at the moment which are thought 
worth fighting for, and the principal questions 
before us in any form seem to make only a 
ripple, which will soon die away, and are nearly 
all of a negative character. These are some of 
them :—“ We ought not to restore any more 
charches ;” “ we ought not to take out our own 
quantities ;” “ we ought not to go into com peti- 
tions ;” and the British Quarterly has laboured 
to prove “ we ought not to have too much work 
to do.” The Architectural Conference discussed 
two of these — over again at their last 
meeting, though they had done so before, appa- 


rently in default of any others occurring to 
them; but none of them can be said to be 
questions likely to stir up much enthusiasm one 


| 





way or the other. The Anti-Restoration Socicty 


Bat it is an 
art of great opportunities ; no matter how small 
or insignificant the work may be apparently, 
if we design with care it must be interesting to 
others as well as to ourselves. After all, it is 
the individual thought and care displayed by 
the designer of any building, great or smal, 
which gives interest to it apart from style. The 
architect of the Jews’ House at Lincoln pro- 
bably never thought that his “little job” half 
way up the hill would be examined, criticised, 
and measured up countless times nearly 800 
years afterwards. And there is no one in this 
room but will probably have a commission en- 
trusted to him to that extent before he has been 
® year in practice; and if he takes all the pains 
and uses all the power he has in him,—spends, 
as one gays, his life-blood on his work,—he can 
maxe it interesting also, and the interest will 
endure as long as his work does, and we, of all 
artists, should do work to endure. 

Speaking of individuality, I will quote, in con- 
clusion, one passage of Thomas Carlyle’s, spoken 
to mavkind, but applicable to us :—*“ Produce! 
produce! were it but the pitifallest infinitesimal 
fraction of a product, produce it, in God’s name! 
’T is the utmost thon hast in thee; out with it, 
then. Up, up! Whatsocever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might. Work while it 
is called to-day, for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work.” 

We defer our report of the discussion that 


ensued until next week, 





NOTES FROM THE WEsT. 


A coop deal of interest has been exci 
only in Bristol, but in scientific circle sn 
where, by the suggestion of Mr. Wm. Smith to 
the Bristol Town Council, that the tidal foros <2 
the Avon might be in some way utilised, Mr 
Smith proposed that the Sanitary Committes 
take the matter in hand, and, aided by engineer. 
ing skill, should see in what way the power now 
running to waste could be used, but the Corpora- 
tion did not see fit to adopt his idea. The 
subject has not, however, been lost sight of, and 
Mr. Smith has laid it before several eminent 
electricians at the International Exhibition at 
Paris, besides consulting local scientists. Sir 
Charles Bright, one of the British commissioners 
at the exhibition, has, in a letter, expressed an 
opinion that the utilisation of the tidal power of 
the Avon is beyond all doubt practicab’e, whether 
for the electrical iliamination of the city, or 
otherwise. The idea of making use of the tide 
has nothing new about it, bat with Faure’s 
batteries the practicai possibilities of the situa- 
tion are placed in a different position, and it has 
been estimated that only one-sixth the amount 
of energy available would be required tor the 
complete lighting of Bristol. Whether the rise 
and fall of the tide could be made use of without 
interfering with the present navigation (and as 
the tide runs several miles beyond the point to 
which vessels come up, there would seem little 
difficulty about this), and whether such a utilisa. 
tion of natural energy would be feasible with 
the river wholly oc partially dockised (both of 
which schemes have many advocates) has, of 
course, to be shown. Sir Charles Bright will 
probably run down to Bristol to mike inquiries 
on the subject. 

The parish charch of St. Thomas, Wickwar, 
which has for sixteen months been undergoing 
thorough renovation, has just been re-opened. 
So misty are the records of its origin that some 
have it St. Thomas is the patron saint, and 
others that it is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
The place has so often been repaired that very 
little of the original structure remains. The 
Virgin Chapel at the end of the north aisle is 
the oldest part, and in the east of the chapel a 
piscina was discovered beneath the plaster 
during the alterations, and has been preserved. 
The church is in the Early English style, and 
has a lofty western tower. The renovation has 
been very complete, and has been under the 
direction of Mr. W. L. Bernard, architect, of 
Bristol, carried out by Mr. J. Roach (Chartield) 
and Mr. Lewis Lowell (Wickwar). Several of 
the walls have been entirely rebuilt, and massive 
colamns separating the nave from the aisles 
have been replaced by lighter ones. The arcade 
has been lengthened by the addition of an arch, 
and the internal arrangements are nearly all 
new. A vestry-hall has also been built 
on the north side of the chancel and the tower 
repaired. 

It is proposed to spend 2,0001. in the restora- 
tion of St. Saviour’s Charch, Larkhall, Bath. 
The plans of Mr. C. E. Davies, which have been 
approved, provide for the extension of chancel 
22 ft., the reseating of the body of the church 
so as to give more sittings, the enlargement of 
the vestry, the removal of the west gallery, 4c. 

A new church was opened at Pevarth a few 
days ego. The parish church is in such an 
elevated, exposed position, overlooking the 
Bristol Channel, that it is in bad weather almost 
inaccessible. The new charch is at the foot of 
the hill near the railway station. The designs 
were inexpensive, and the cost was sbout 
7001, 

The Evangelical Mission at New Swindon have 
opened a central hall in that district. The cost 
was 1,2001, 

Whiteshill Church, Strond, has been re-opened 
after extensive alterations, inclading the addition 
of a transept, vestry, and organ-chamber. | ae 
church will now seat 478 people. A portion 0 
the north and south aisles has been taken 
down and an archway erected; 4 cog 
gallery or vestry beneath at the west end /f 
the church has been abolished. The cost 288 
been 800/. : her 

A stained-glass window, the gift of - 
Majesty the Queen, has been unveiled at S! 
Mary’s, Bury 8t. Edmunds. It 

A new church has been opened at Cwm. 3 
will accommodate 200 is in the Gothic 
style, and is erected of blae Pennant mone 
with random courses and buff brick dressing®- 
The cost waa 1,300/, 

The tender of Mr. E, Morgan, of Tredegar, for 
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1,2951., has been accepted for enlarging the New- 
bridge Board Schools. : 

It is proposed to spend 5,0001. in building new 
borough offices, police-station, &., at Lower 
Grangetown, Cardiff. 

At Maesteg, a market-place, with town-hall 
over it, has been completed. The hall will 
seat 1,300 people. Mr. Harris, of Cardiff, was 
architect, and Mr. Geo, Thomas, Newport, Pem., 
the contractor. 

The foundation-stone of a small church has 
been laid at Briton Ferry by the Countess of 
Jersey. 

The preliminary heading driven beneath the 
Severn by the Great Western Railway having 
been completed, the work of constracting the 
tunnel itself now engages attention, and will 
probably for the next two years afford employ- 
ment for a very large number of men. The 
importance of the work can hardly be over- 
estimated, and a brief glance at the progress of 
the undertaking may prove interesting. The 
idea of a submarine railway to connect the 
South Wales lines with Bristol and the West, 
originated nearly twenty years ago, with Mr. 
Charles Richardson, who noticed that the geo- 
logical formation of the ground, visible at low- 
water mark, was not at all unfavourable for 
such a work, its compactness giving promise 
of considerable stability from the inroads of the 
sea to @ channel cut beneath it. The work, 
however, was manifestly of a very different 
character from the Thames Tunnel, in which 





that gentleman was engaged, though that 


was by no means a small undertaking. On| 


the east side of the Severn are the “ English 


stones,” as they are termed, extending a! 


mile. and a half across and standing above 
low water; and, corresponding to these on 
the Welsh side, is the “Lady Bench.” Be- 
tween the two run the “shoots,” a deep, nar- 
row passage, which carries all the water at low 
tide. The elevation of these half-tide rocks on 
each shore is due to their superior hardness, 
other portions of the river’s bed having been 
worn away, so that tolerably deep water is found 
except at this point. The idea of Mr. Richard- 
s0n was not seen in any practical form till nearly 
ten years afterwards; and an Act of Parliament 
having given the necessary authority to the 
Great Western Railway Company in March, 
1873, the actual work was begun. The heading, 
which occupied close upon seven years to 
complete, was two miles and a half long. 





It was 6 ft. to 7 ft. in diameter, and 
was driven on the Welsh side from a shaft 
180 ft. deep, about 11,000 ft., and tolerably | 
level. The “shoots” were thus passed at a 
considerable depth. Working from the English | 
shore, it was unnecessary to run sodeep. The | 
shaft, therefore, was 90 ft. in depth, and the 
heading ran from it at a descent of 1 ft. in 
100 ft. to meet the deeper excavation from the | 
other coast. Fromthe Welsh side the drills had 
to bore through sandstone, coal shale, and 
Pennant, and from the Gloucester side the 
material consisted priocipally of marl. One of 
the most serious hindrances to the undertaking 
was the influx of a land spring to the Welsh 
heading, which entirely flooded that part, and 
necessitated the use of powerfal and expensive 
pumping machinery before the water could be 
got rid of. The heading, which has been so 
satisfactorily finished, will be used for draining 
the tunnel, and, as will be seen from the 
description first given, the water will drain,— 
roughly speaking,—to the centre, and will have 
to be pumped oat. The tunnel will necessarily 
be much longer than the heading, and the total 
length of the working will approach five miles ; 
part of it, however, will consist of a deep cutting. 
It is being constructed of a width of 25 ft., and 
& proportionate height, and is being arched over 
in & substantial manner with brickwork. The 
tunnel will follow the course of the heading 
from the new passage side till “the shoota”’ are 
passed, and will then gradually ascend. About 
1,000 ft. of brickwork have been completed on 
the Gloucestershire side, and care will be taken 
to arch in the more suspicious portions of the 
roof first, 80 as to prevent possibility of accident. 
The contractor for the work is Mr. T. A. Walker, 
and prior to Sir John Hawkshaw’s services being 
enlisted in the undertaking, the engineering 
department was under the care of Mr. C. 
Richardson, assisted by Mr. A. W. Gooch and 
Mr. J. J. Geach. Mr. Luke is resident engi- 
neer, 

_ Acensns of persons attending divine worship 
in Bristol on October 30th, taken by the Western 





Daily’ Press, shows that no fewer than 209 places 


are used for religious services, nearly all being 
permanent churches and chapels. The morning 
attendance was 51,689, and the evening 64,459, 
the population being 206,000. “The city of 
churches,” therefore, as far as attendance goes, 
compares very favourably with Liverpool, where 
a similar census was taken. 

The new dock at Swansea (opened as already 
mentioned in the Builder, by the Prince of 
Wales) nearly doubles the accommodation of 
the port. It has a length of 2,320 ft., and a 
breadth varying from 500 ft. to 340ft. The 
walls, therefore, enclose about 23 acres of water 
of a depth of 36 ft. The outer sill of the dock 
will have on it at ordinary spring tides 32 ft. of 
water. Mr. James Abernethy, president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, designed the 
work, which cost 300,0001. 

Daring alterations in Maryleport-street, a 
quaint old narrow street in the centre of Bristol, 
& fine freestone mantelpiece, ornately sculp- 
tured, was exhumed from a thick coating of 
mortar, beneath which its existence was un- 
known. It has several features of archmo- 
logical interest about it, and bears a shield 
charged with the arms of George Harrington, 
mayor of Bristol in 1617, 








GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL PLANS IN PRUSSIA. 


Tue Prussian Minister of Pablic Works has 
issued a statement indicating the classes of 
architectural undertakings the plans of which 
are in fature to be submitted to the examination 
of the Royal Academy of Architecture. The 
classification is intended to show in which cases 
this sabmission is to be obligatory, and in which 
it is only to be so in the event of the cost 
exceeding 750,000 marks (37,5001.). 

In the former category are Parliamentary 
buildings and edifices connected with the dif- 
ferent Government departments ; churches 
intended for more than 1,500 worshippers at one 
time; museums and galleries of all kinds ; State 
libraries ; theatres where the whole or part of 
the expense is borne by the State; collegiate 
buildings of universities, technical high schools, 
military academies, and schools of artillery and 
engineering; medical institutions and other 
similar edifices; alterations in the aforesaid 
buildings, or in avy such as possess historic 
or artistic value; the arrangement of open 
places, and the erection of monuments; the 
execution or extension of ship canals, the build- 
ing of harbours, wharfs, and docks; the sys- 
tematic regulation of rivers, and works for 
making them navigable. 

In the second division are included buildings 
for provincial Government offices, for the ar- 


\chives and tax departments of the State, and 


such Government works as are not included in 
the preceding category; buildings for judi- 
cial purposes, for the postal and Government 


printing departments, as well as for the tele- 
graph service; general offices of railway com- 
| panies; educational buildings not incladed in 


the other class; astronomical observatories ; 
gy mnasia ; schools of commerce, art, and navi- 
gation; benevolent institutions, prisons, hos- 
pitale, and kindred edifices ; lighthouses, signal 
towers, coast fortifications, &c.; the drainage of 
lakes, the erection of dikes; bridges over arms 
of the sea or large rivers; sluices, aquedacts, 
viaducts, and the draining of cities ; also import- 
ant railway stations, particularly such as have an 
influence on the building plans of large cities. 








Increase of Kensington.—At the ordinary 
meeting of the Kensington Vestry last week, a 
memorial addressed to the Home Secretary was 
read, praying for the introduction of a Bill into 
Parliament for powers to appoint an additional 
member at the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
each of the parishes of Kensington, Paddington, 
and Wandsworth. With respect to the claims 
of Kensington, it appeared that the vestry was 
represented by cne member only. In 1851 the 
number of inhabited houses in the parish was 
6,166; population, 44,046; and rateable annual 
value, 228,500/. In 1881 the number of inhabited 
houses had increased to 20,103; population, 
162,924; and rateable anuual value, 1,648,187/. 
The parish was larger than any of the six 
parishes returning two members, excepting St. 
Gecrge’s, Hanover-square. The vestry resi lved 
to affix their seal to the memorial, and also to 
one addressed to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 





THE EXHIBITION AT PORTO ALEGRE. 


THE project of a German.-Brazilian exhibi- 
tion at Porto Alegre (the capital of the South 
Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sal) 
originated with the Berlin Association for Com- 
mercial Geography. The support from both 
countries is only partial, as far as the industrial 
element is concerned. The Brazilian Govern. 
ment has advanced 2,700l., and also 1,000l. for 
gold, silver, and bronze medals. The duration 
of the exhibition is arranged to be from the 
lst of October to the lst of January. The site 
is near the Varsia, an extensive exercise-ground. 
The building was commenced last February 
under the inspection of Mr. Ahrons, and is mostly 
constructed of wood. Its five towers, one in the 
middle and one at each corner, together with the 
combination of brown, blue, pink, and white 
paint, are said to remind the observer in some 
degree of the general character of Swias chalet 
architecture. Thesame colours predominate in 
the interior of the building. The pillars are of 
wood, and are joined to graceful arches; the 
roof is of galvanised iron. The main build. 
ing is 65 yards in length and 33 yards in width. 
The whole disposable room, inclading the 
galleries, is about 2,100 square yards. The roof 
is at the sides 6} yards from the flooring, and 
at the loftiest point of the building is at a 
height of 9} yards. The cost of the edifice 
(about 3,6001.) is considered relatively low by 
the special correspondent of the Kélnische 
Zeitung. The gardens of the exhibition are 
described as being in an unfinished condition. 
The lighting of the main building is said to be 
excellently arranged. Light from above is ad- 
mitted in three places, and no less than fifty-two 
wiodows altogether are in the building. 

The wood used in ths contraction is jast as 
it is delivered by the local saw-mills. A descrip- 
tion of wood, called Madera de Lei, having a 
singular power of resistance to rotting, has been 
used for the underground portions of the work. 
Pine and cedar are said to be employed in the 
structure itself. 





GERMAN EXHIBITIONS IN 16881. 

Or the four exhibitions which were held in 
various parts of Germany daring the past 
summer, it is known that in two csses at least 
the financial results are very unsatisfactory. 
The great Patent and Pattern Protection Exhi- 
bition at Frankfort-on-the- Maine closes with a 
loss of 800,000 marks, or 40,0001. In this case 
the guarantors will have to be called upon to 
pay up the amount they guaranteed in fall. 
The Halle Exhibition of Industry was also a 
failure, but the deficit is far less serious than at 
Frankfort, amounting only to about 5,0001. This, 
too, will have to be made up by the guarantors. 
The Stuttgart and Breslau Exhibitions of 
Industry and Art were less unfortunate, but 
none of the German Exhibitions of the past 
summer can show the financial success of the 
Diisseldorf Exhibition of the previous year, 
which yielded a very handsome surplus. 








MARKET HARBOROUGH SEWERAGE. 


Tue plans for the main sewerage of Market 
Harborough and the adjoining parishes of Great 
Bowden and Little Bowden, in the counties of 
Leicester and Northampton, these parishes form- 
ing @ united district under one Local Board, 
having been approved by the Local Government 
Board, a contract, amoonting to 11,9501, has 
been entered into with Mr. G. Stevenson, of 
Eckington, near Chesterfield, for carrying the 
plans into effect. The works are now being 
executed under the direction of Mr. J. B. Everard, 
of Leicester, the consulting engineer, with Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, the surveyor to the Board, 
acting as resident engineer and clerk of works. 





NEW IRON FOOT-BRIDGE AT STAMFORD. 

A New wrought-iron foot-bridge of 90 ft. span 
has lately been erected by the Corporation of 
Stamford over the river Welland, to replace one 
destroyed by the great flood of July, 1880. The 
total cost, inclading entirely new abutments and 
approaches, is between 700/. and 8001 The 
work has been execated from the designs and 
ander the superintendence of Mr. J. B. Everard, 
C.E., of Leicester; the contractors being, for the 
builder’s work, Mr. ©. Hinson, of Stamford, and 
for the ironwork, Messrs. Dawson & Naoneley, 
of Hunslet, near Leeds. Mr. T. J. Ward, of 
Stamford, has filled the post of clerk of works 
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WORKS OF RESTORATION IN FRANCE. 


Duane @ recent tour in the northern and 
southern provinces of France, I was much in- 
terested in examining the works of restoration 
now in progress, and those more recently com- 
pleted ; for most of the churches and buildings 
classed as “Monuments Historiques” have 
now been taken in land by the Government, 
and large grants given towards the cost of their 
restoration. At one time complaints were made 
by archwologists that the French architects 
were not sufficiently “conservative” in their 
restorations to suit our ideas of the word “ re- 
storation,” and that good stonework was ocon- 
demned, and replaced by new, simply because 
some corner was chipped off, or such like small 
injury sustained; and there was, I think, no 
doubt that much harm was done at one time in 
this way in France, as, indeed, it was in 
England; but from recent examination of some 
of the more important restorations now going 
on st Rheims, Chartres, Limoges, Clermont, 
and other places, it is evident that more care is 
now taken while doing the work in the most 
thorough manner, to do it with as little inter- 
ference as possible with the ancient work. The 
completed restoration of the interiors of Notre 
Dame at Chalons and the cathedral at Valence 
are examples of work thoroughly and also well 
done; while the interior restoration of Perigueux 
Cathedral, completed some years ago, is an 
example of work thoroughly, but not well done. 
In the first two cases the old stonework is care- 
folly cleaned, pointed, and repaired; in the 
other it is scraped all over and renewed to such 
an extent that it looks as if just built. The 
system adopted at Perigueux was but too common 
at that time; but the more conservative spirit 
seems to prevail in the restoration of the im- 
portant buildings now being carried out, and 
which I had an opportunity of visiting, amongst 
which are the cathedrals of Rheims, Chartres, 
Laon, Clermont-Ferrand, Limoges, Nimes, &c. 
My notes commenced with the more important 
of them all, viz. :— 


Rheims Cathedral. 


The modern works of restoration, though now 
being very actively pushed forward, were begun 
as long ago as 1809, and even before then the 
chapter had been obliged at different times to 
spend large sums on reparation, sometimes to 
the extent of 25,000 franca annually. The 
works in 1809 and onwards were carried out 
under M. Dabut, architect, and then under M. 
Rondelet, and at that time the restoration of 
the north transept and the flying buttresses of 
the apse, “dont plusieurs étaient dégradés,”’ 
were carried oat. The troubled times of the 
year 1514 stopped the works at this poiot, and 
little was done till 1877, when the French Go- 
verpment granted the eum of 80,000l. for the 
works of restoration, since which time very 
much has been done, and those who knew it of 
old times are naturally anxious as to what the 
result of the expenditure will be; for, to ordi. 
nary observers, there was nothing, at all events 
on the exterior, which appeared to call for very 
much repair. It, however, seems from the 
architect's elaborate report, that some parte 
werein quitea dangerous condition, especially the 
flying buttresses, the great niches of the buttreses 
and their spires, and the parapets of the nave and 
much of the facing. The first works undertaken 
were, therefore, the repairs of these worst parts ; 
they, of course, involved the construction of 
very elaborate and skilful scaffolding for the 
entire height externally, the stained glass of the 
clearstory being carefully covered up and 
boarded over where they are «ctually at work, 
producing @ most singular and gloomy effect 
internally. Many of the westernmost bays are 
now completed, and the scaffolding removed, 
and one is mach pleased not to be etrack with 
such @ sense of newness as might be antici- 
pated. Much care seems to have been taken to 
preserve old work where sound, the mass of the 
wall and buttresses, therefore, fairly well retains 
ite ancient tone of colour; but it is in the but- 
tress-niches and their spires that new work 
makes itself specially evident. And here there 
is rather more done than some of us would con. 
sider quite justifiable; however, very many of 
the old stones of the canopies, capitals, &ec., of 
the niches and carved bosses and gurgoyles are 
preserved on the pavement between the but- 
tresses with permanent and picturesque small 
pent-house roofs constrocted over them under 
the sitie-windows, resting on corbels let into 
the wall. Though this arrangement has e 


rather museum-like appearance, it enables one 
to test the accuracy and care which has been 
bestowed on the new work. I noticed many 
old moulded and carved stones marked and 
cut out for the insertion of new pieces, and 
that the great angels in the niches have, inmany 
cases, had their ancient outspread wings refixed, 
the old fixing having been very bad; but I did 
not notice that any of the figares themselves 
were renewed. 

The nave parapet and its pinnacles seem to 
have been in a very bad state, as they are almost 
entirely new. This ancient parapet was later 
than the clearstory wall, and certainly appeared 
to be no improvement to the earlier work ; this 
defect is now more apparant through the almost 
white tone of the new stone. This stone seems 
to be of the same description as the old, and is 
a very hard limestone full of fossils. 

The glorious west front, save for some new 
stones to the lower part of the tower-battresses, 
is untouched, and long may it remain so. The 
area in front is still fall of blocks of stone; bat 
one misses the ancient stone Jamp-posts, one of 
which I saw prostrate on the ground! It is 
to be hoped they will be re-erected. 

Those who have examined the great side bat- 
tresses of the towers will remember the curious 
way in which Robert de Coucy or his successor 
altered the design (being obliged to reduce ite 
cost) by making the projections of the buttresses 
less, jast above the cornice of theaisles. It will 
be noticed that on the top slope of this cornice 
there were left curious square blocks, which 
Viollet-le-Duc writes, were described by Villars 
de Honnecourt thus:—“ Les carniaux réservés 
sur la pente des larmiers pour permettre aux 
ouvriers de circuler autour des contreforta a 
l'extérieur.” Viollet-le-Duc does not altogether 
accept this suggestion, but he does not explain 
why the blocks were so left. The problem isa 
very interesting one to attempt to solve when 
carefully examining the cathedral ; itie, therefore, 
to be regretted that these old stones on the south 
battresses are removed and new stones with 
similar square blocks inserted. Bat, on the bat- 
tresses of the north tower these blocks are not 
square, but are formed into small mouldings 
dying into the slope of the cornice, possibly 
indicating that the arehitect meant either to 
panel the face of the next stage of the but- 
tresses, in continuation of the design of his 
intended aisle parapet, or that he meant to 
carry his parapet round the buttress, and by 
setting back all its faces to leave a clear passage 
round it, as was done at Limoges and Clermont. 
Whether the southern stones now removed were 
thus moulded or left square, I do not know, 
but if these northern stones are removed, 
the solution of this interesting problem will 
be impossible, as nothing can be inferred or 
proved from modern copies, however carefally 
executed. 

In the interior, nothing is done, still the 
capitals look like butter (!), and there are in the 
niches and behind the triforium arcades, the 
hatefal colour wash of greyish-blue. The 
cathedral would gain immensely by the removal 
of all this colour; bat it is to be hoped that it 
will not have its stone joints pointed with the 
usual black mortar. The present altar, the 
screens, and all the fittings, are in the worst 
taste, and poor and mean in character, and 
ought to be entirely renewed, and, if possible, 
as they were before. In the Archbishop's Palace 
there is preserved a careful drawing of the very 
magnificent Flamboyant jubé erected in 1420, 
with its pair of circular open-work staircases. 
This was removed in order to gain a more 
spacious effect! I hope it may be possible that 
this splendid work of art may, at all events, be 
reproduced. 

It is to be wished that it were possible to 
reproduce from suthority the ancient fittings 
with the stone inclosures to the choir, probably 
in the style of the jubé, and in the style of 
those at Chartres; and also the ancient stone 
screens which shut off the apsidal chapels, 
and, above all, the magnificent ancient altar, 
which stood under the crossing, on the rich 
mosaic pavement brought there in 1791 
from the destroyed abbey church of S+. Niosise. 
Most of the beautiful fittings were destroyed 
and replaced by wretched modern fittings in 
1747 by M. Godinot, a canon of the cathedral. 

The removal of the mosaic maze on the nave- 
floor in 1779 is due to another canon, “ qui 
était chogné des courses des enfans, et 
étrangere qui s’ amasaient quelquefois & parcourir 
pied 2 pied tontes les sinuosités et les contomrs 





de ce labyrinthe” ! 


tae 


Chartres Cathedral, 


The works of restoration have : 
hand here, and up to the tan gen 
exterior only has been dealt with, and tha: 
chiefly on the south side. The nave, with its 
aisles and buttresses, has been carefully repaired 
and though there is a good deal of new stone, 
it seems to be introdaced not more than was. 
perhaps, necessary. The south transept has been 
completed on its west and south-west fronts quite 
recently, and the scaffolding removed. Here 
much pains seem taken to replace only de- 
cayed work. This is especially to be noticed in 
the shafted buttresses, where a few stones here 
and there are put in, instead of renewing the 
whole length of the shafts, The great rose. 
window externally is entirely new, but it seems 
that the old stonework was in a most ruinous 
state, and only kept together by its iron bars, 
They seem to have taken the opportunity of the 
removal of this window to clean its old stained 
glass, for it has @ more brilliant and trans. 
parent effect than I remember noticing on 
former visits. I do not, however, think the 
south clearstory or south aisle glass has been 
touched, as the stovework was in so good a 
state that it was not necessary to disturb the 
glass. The east side of this transept, the south- 
east tower, and the south choir aisle, are now 
hidden behind a mass of scaffolding; the win- 
dows are boarded up, and the works are just 
started. The south porch is left alone: though 
ag apes | like the northern porch, it really 
is in of repair; bat yet one would be 
sorry to see anything done, even though the 
great wooden props must still stand there. 
Some new finials are, however, being put on ita 
pinnacles, but this seems the extent of what is 
to be done. 

The interior greatly needs fittings worthy of 
the building, and the cleaning off of the thick 
coate of yellow wash and imitation porphyry (') 
with which it is encrasted, and, above all, the 
removal of the horrible Classic casing of the 
choir arches and their piers. These abomina- 
tions were executed in 1772 by the architect of 
the Duo d’Orleans, and at the same time the 
authorities barbarously destroyed the maguifi- 
cent jubé, which is said to have been the original 
one, dating about the year 1030, and which, of 
course, must have been reconstructed in the 
new choir. It had seven arches, carried on 
monolith colamns, and was ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, and had two staircases on each side, 
with “ watch-lofte” for the guardians of the 
charch. The present altar, erected 1773, in- 
volved the destruction of the ancient one of 
1520, which is thns described :—“ Environée de 
chague cdté de colonnes en cuivre surmontées 
d’anges de la méme matidre et couronnce d'une 
figare de la Sainte Vierge, en argest, monument 
dont comme de tant d'autres objets sacrifiés 4 
la manie et la mode da jour, nous ne cesserons 
de déplorer la perte si importante 4 I’ bistoire de 
l'art dans le moyen age.” When one reads how 
magnificent an effect the interior formerly pre- 
sented, ite present neglected and squalid state 
is the more to be regretted. 

Most visitors to Chartres will remember the 
beautiful Early Gothic house on the south side 
of the Place of the cathedral, with its beautiful 
two-light windows in the first floor. This house 
has been restored (?) in the most grievous 
fashion, and its interest and beauty are goue 
for ever. 

At Laon Cathedral the works are nearly com- 
pleted, though the western end and the porch 
are still partially covered with scaffolding. It 
strikes one here that the work is almost entirely 
new, bat whether that was necessary is doubtful. 
It is true the church was built very rapidly, and 
that there were partial failures in consequence, 
bat the material used for the building generally 
is in such singularly good condition, that it 18 
puzzling to account for the complete disappear- 
ance of esa west porch, and the parts 
adjoining it. 

Valores Cathedral has been 
and has a very, beautiful 
west tower, possibly toa great extent repro- 
duction of aucient work ; the lower story, forming 
an open h, is remarkably fine in its pane 
tions and details, A portion of the west eud o 
the nave and aisles has been rebuilt, and pere.® 
fatal mistake is made, The architect did » 
seem to appreciate how much ms — bo fag 
design de ed on the manner of its 0 “4 
tion, pr g ge used courses of ashlar acd 
dressings of great height, instead of following 
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ancient work: the result is deplorable. There is 
at Valence, as in so many French restorations, 
too much nse made of black mortar in re-point- 
ing the interior stonework: the result produced 
is one never intended by the designer, and there 
being no need to draw attention to the irregular 
sizes to which the stones are worked. For 
instance, at Valence the slender apsidal pillars 
are some of them carried up in numerous 
stones, only 10 in. or 1 ft. in height; others are 
in two or three stones only in the total height, 
but the architect never meant this to be pointed 
out in the emphatic manner in which the black 
pointing does it. 

At Avignon, little or nothing is done tc the 
cathedral in the way of restoration, but some 
unimportant works are going on at the Papal 
Palace, which will some day or other be disused 
as a barrack, and become a museum. At present 
much remains to be done. The magnificent 
Salle de Garde is so divided by floors and parti- 
tions that one has to go into very many rooms 
to get an idea of its magnificent dimensions. 
The interesting painted chapels open off barrack 
dormitories, but fortunately are kept locked ; 
the frescoes are, however, terribly mutilated, 
and many of the heads of the figures have been 
cut out and removed to be framed and sold! 

However, on the north side of the palace is a 
magnificent hall of early fourteenth-centary 
date, under restoration ; its great pointed barrel- 
vault is being for the most part reconstructed ; 
the walls are supported by very massive 
buttresses, between which are thrown great 
pointed arches, leaving a space vertically next 
the wall for the purposes of defence; these 
arches are being rebuilt, and the old Roman 
system of carrying the centering is adopted 
by sopporting it on a projecting course of stone 
of the arch itself, just above the horizontai 
courses which form its springing. At the Pont 
da Gard these projecting courses in the arches 
are left, but at Avignon they will be cut to the 
— of the arch when the centres are taken 

own. 

The ancient city walls and towers, which atill 
exist all round, are now almost entirely cleared 
of the houses built outside and against them, 
and are being restored, and their battlements 
and corbelliog renewed where they had been 
destroyed. A boulevard ig formed around the 
city, at the foot of these ancient walls, with 
most admirable effect. 

Nimes. 

The Cathedral of St. Castor is being almost 
entirely rebuilt excepting its very interesting 
Romanesque west front ; the whole building was 
of that date, but had snstained sach injury 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and had been so 
modernised that it had become an utter wreck. 
The charch is so entirely built round, with 
houses against its walls, that nothing but the 
west end is visible, and there are no open 
windows on its ground floor. In the fifteenth 
century, pointed groining was erected on the 
earlier walls of the nave, of fair detail and pro- 
portions; this groining has been very cleverly 
supported and retained in its place during the 
rebuilding of the walls under. The church has 
been reconstructed in its ancient Romanesque 
style ; with a bold arcade, and triforium, con- 
sisting of four or five small semicircular arched 
Openings, with a round-headed clearstory window 
over; the same design runs throngh the choir, 
which is not yet built to ite full height. Most of 
the old aisle walls are retained, as they support 
the houses adjoining them; the eastern ambu- 
latory walls are, however, new. There is in 
the choir a carious example of modern con- 
struction! The marble pillars of the tri- 
foriam are very small in diameter, and the 


architect has feared to bring the weight of the | p 


clearstory upon them; he has, therefore, intro- 
duced a double cast-iron girder over them from 
pier to pier, to carry the superincambent weight. 
The clearstory is built; but the triforium 
arcading, which apparently carries it, has yet 
to be filled in under the girders (see rough 
sketoh). The groining of the choir will be on 
the old Romanesque lines; it is not yet con- 
stracted, but I examined the drawing (set out 
on the wall!) showing its design. This re- 


building is a most important work, and seems to 
be carried out with the greatest activity, and 
promises to be very snocessfal. It used, indeed, 
to be a reproach to Nimes that its cathedral was 
80 ill cared for, when it had three great modern 
churches on @ stili larger scale, As regards 
these churches, two are very pretentious and 





costly, and utterly uninteresting; but another, 
dedicated to St. Paul, built in 1850 by M. Questal 
in the Romanesque style, is worthy of the 
highest praise for its refined architecture and 
for its magnificent paintings by Flandrin. 


Lyons,—St. Martin @’ Ainay. 


The Church of St. Martin d’Ainay was the 
most remarkable church in Lyons by reason not 
only of its great antiquity, but also for its 
beautiful proportions ; the earliest portions date 
from the ninth century, and there are used in its 
construction granite columns of great size taken 
from some Pagan building. The style is the 
Early Romanesque of the district, and of beau- 
tifal detail; the western tower is Carloviogian, 
of admirable design. Its plan consists of nave 
and shallow transepts, and choir, with an 
octagonal domed lantern over the crossing; the 
aisles are narrow, and end in apsidal chapels 
east of the transept. The restoration and 
enlargement of this church is much to be 
deplored ; the architect has entirely ruined its 
proportions externally and internally; he has 
added great aisles on each side (see plan), 
cutting through the ancient aisle walls. This 
extra width, of course, would have darkened the 
charch (the nave having a barrel-vault without 
@ clearstory), so he raised the old aisle walls 
and added a clearstory to them, and continued 
up the wall pilasters considerably above the 
level where the cross arches sprang. These 
heightened aisles were then continued on to the 
west front, with new doorways, the effect being 
to dwarf and ruin the proportions of the old 
tower. The eastern chapels, fortunately, are 
not raised, and here the charming relative pro- 
portions of choir, lantern, and aisles can be seen 
and enjoyed. The modern aisles have semi- 
circular-headed windows, &c., imitating the 
tower, and they are carried ont in a costly and 
most substantial manner; but such a church 
should never have been enlarged, and no archi- 
tect should have attempted it: success was not 
possible, as the old building was quite perfect 
in its proportions. 

Limoges and Clermont-Ferrand Cathedrals. 


The new works at the cathedrals of Limoges 
and Clermont-Ferrand are of peculiar interest 
and importance, for both are now being com- 
pleted after the suspension of building operations 
for four centaries. Both cathedrals are on the 
site of Romanesque buildings, and both were 
commenced to be rebuilt in the Northern-Gothic 
style in the thirteenth century, and (as Viollet- 
le-Dac points out) on the same general plan, 
and most probably under the same architect's 
directions. In each case the ehoir (and at 
Clermont three bays of the nave) were com- 
pleted in the Middle Pointed style. At Limoges 
the transept and two bays of the nave were 
proceeded with and completed, and the lower 
portions of two more were commenced, in the 
fifteenth century; while, at the same time at 
Clermont, a portion of another bay of the south 
aisle was erected. The works then were stayed 
at each church, leaving standing portions at 
the west end and the towers of the Romanesque 
churches. 

The works now in hand follow more or less 
the ancient lines. Viollet-le-Duc gives plans of 
each, showing exactly what was originally carried 
out,and he indicates farther the supposed original 
intention of the architect. I was much interested 
in examining the new works and comparing them 
with these plans, and I find some important varia- 
tions from them; while, however, on the whole, 
they represent fairly well the new work done. 

At Limoges the three western bays are in 
course of erection, including the aisles and 
chapels, and these seem to be faithful reproduc- 
tions of the ancient work ; bat, on reference to 
age 374 of the “ Dictionnaire,” it will be noticed 
that Viollet-le-Dac shows on his plan one bay of 
the nave and aisles of the Romanesque charch as 
existing; and ina foot-note he explains it thus :— 
“On a laissé subsister un débris le l’ancienne nef 
romaine et les soubassements de la tour de XIe 
sidcle, renforcés et surélevés au XIIle et au 
X1Ve sidcle”; but this bay of the nave, unfor- 
tunately, has been entirely pulled down, and a 
porch has been designed by the architect (as 
indicated in my plan) between the nave and the 
tower. He has arranged this with a view to get 
over the difference of the centre lines of the 
tower and the nave, and when viewed internally 
the result is fairly successful and picturesque 
The porch is vaulted at the same height as the 

but it is nob yet sufficiently advanced to 


aisles, e 
enable one to see how the upper part will be 


treated, and whether or not it will be made an 
organ-gallery by continuing the triforium and 
clearstory up to the tower, and so give the same 
number of bays as at Clermont, which the 
original architect probably intended to do. The 
external effect of this porch is, however, most 
inharmonious, and has singularly ugly doorways, 
with square lintel-heads, carrying the upper 
part of a four-light window, giving the effect of 
the window baving been cut down to form the 
doorway, and its tracery supported by a girder! 
These doorways are a most serious blot on the 
work; but, in other cases, the ancient details, 
and even the heights of the courses, are scrupu- 
lously adhered to. 

The progress of the works has been rather 
slow since the recommencement. The first and 
second bays (on each side) next to the old work 
are built as high as the cill of the clearstory ; 
and the next bay and the west wall as high as 
the string under the triforiam. The aisles are 
vaulted, and the windows formed, bat are yet 
without tracery or mallions. A light-coloured 
granite is used, like the ancient material, which 
has now weathered to a dark brown tint. Very 
little scaffolding is being used, much of the 
work being fixed by men standing on the walls 
themselves. While there is eo much to praise 
in the new works, one regrets the destruction of 
the Romanesque fragment, and the substitution 
for it of the not particularly successful porch. 

There is @ point in Viollet-le-Duc’s plan to 

which I will just draw attention. He does not 
show on it the singuiar thickening and strength- 
ening of the walls of the Romanesque belfry 
referred to in ,his footnote, so I have indicated 
this in my plan. The original porch and bell- 
tower was on the usual Romanesque Anvergne 
type, and had thin walls, with openings, and 
foar central colamns, resembling the belfries at 
Le Pay-en-Velay and at 8. Benoit-sur-Loire. It 
was, however, incapable of supporting the great 
tower which was erected over it in the four- 
teenth century. The architect of that day, 
therefore, built up the centre, and thickened 
the external walls, so as to get a solid mass on 
which to start his tower safely: the result is 
singularly heavy and ugly, and hopelessly ruins 
the western view, and gives but a narrow and 
tortuous entrance to the charch. 
And now as regards the works at Clermont. 
They are very much more advanced; the new 
portion of the nave, aisles, and chape!s are com- 
pleted, and are opened into the ancient church. 
Here the old details have also been carefally 
followed in all respects, and the result is most 
satisfactory, giving its due effect and propor- 
tions to the very beautiful original design. The 
apee, and its surrounding chapels, of this ca‘ he- 
dral, with the magnificent stained glass, com- 
bined with the dark tone of the lavaof which 
the whole is bailt, are to my mind almost un- 
equalled in beauty, except, perhaps, by the 
glorious apse of Barcelona Cathedral. 

Bat with regard to the west end, there seem 
variations from M. Viollet-le-Dac’s plan (they 
are executed as shown in my plan), but the 
western towers are puzzling. He speaks of the 
ancient Romanesque west end and towers thus: 
“On voit encore les restes de la facade du Xle 
sidcle” ; and he goes on to say in a foot-note,— 
“Deux tours qui subsistaient encore sur cette 
facade, mais qui avaient été dénaturées depuis 
lengtemps, ont di dtre démolies parce qu'elles 
menagaient de s’écrouler.” This front was 
pulled down in 1855, and anew front and towers 
erected in the thirteenth-century style designed 
by M. Mallay, as shown on the plan given by 
Viollet-le-Dac. The spires are now being com- 
menced, and the effect on the whole promises to 
be very good; but unfortunately the lower story 
of the towers, both inside and outside, are ex- 
ceedingly poor in detail and effect. The space 
is cut up into passages and steps, and is very 
different in effect to the lower stories of the 
Cologne towers, the plan of which is here imi- 
tated on a small scale, One much regrets that 
the ancient Romanesque towers were not 
strengthened and restored. ‘ 

The new works are all carried out in lava, but 
of a somewhat lighter tone than used in the 
old work. It is a material of great strength, 
and wears remarkably well. The ancient work 
ig, therefore, in an almost perfect state. Its 
whole construction is exceedingly slight, yet the 
wonderful skill and knowledge of proportion 
shown in its design is most remarkable. 


The Roman Antiquities of Orange, Arles, and 
Wh aase 
a G1tGSe 





The restoration of Roman remains 18 ques. 
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tionable from an historical and artistic point of | over, the detail is very poor, and the new white 
view, and really only to be defended, when it is} stone brings it out in rather painful —. 
adopted as a measure of precaution for the A most interesticg aud learned history _ 
purpose of preserving these buildings for pos-| description of the baildiog bas been pe wd 
terity to study, and I was, therefore, glad to| the late M. Anguste Pelet, of Nimes (an a8 
find that (exce; ting, perhaps, some rather super- | lished in 1866); be £0 prop sie, — 
flaous new work in the amphitheatre at Nimes) | the question of what a “restoration shou 
the works of restoration have been, andare now,|and should not mean that I will venture to 
carried out in a most judicious and carefal| quote some remarks of his on the ste, 
manner. At Orange the very beautiful trium- | ‘‘ Malhereusement on vest un peu trop 240 3 
phal arch was taken in hand some yesrs ago; it|da bat qu’on s’¢tait d’abord propose dans les 
bad been built into a palace of the Princes of | réparations projétées; on voulait seulement 
Orange, bat this building has now entirely dis- | conserver et l'on a crée. On aurait da traiter 
appeared, and the arch stands in a clear open | ce colosse avec tous les égards dis A son a 
space across the main north road to Valence; | origine; il fallait guérir ses blessures e 
the southern face and its engaged columns, in-| respecter ses cicatrices, dont chacune était 
clading portions of the pier of the small side j une page de notre histoire. Nous n ener pas, 
archway have been rebuilt, and blocks of stone | il est vrai, une galerie toute neuve, des pi astres 
inserted where the old stons had been cut away; A vises arétes, des moulures ciselées avec soin, 
the mouldings are wicely carried on in the new des chapes ¢blouissantes de blancheur pour 
work go as not to needlessly break the ancient | garantir des constructions modernes, des murs 
lines and profiles, bat no carving or enrichments qui dénaturent le monument; mais en revanche, 
of mouldings are executed, so the new work pre- ‘les tours des Visigoths existeraient encore, l'on 
serves the old from farther decay, and in no verrait des arceaax croulant en apparence, mais 
way professes to imitate it, while at the same | solides, des arétes écornées par le temps ou les 
time it gives additional value to the ancient| Vandales, des fragments de votes noircis ou 
work by enabling its proportions and design to couverts de mousse, et cette belle ruine n’aurait 
be fully appreciated. | rien perda de son caractéra, de son éloquence, et 
The top of the great wall, which forms the! de sa poésie.” R. Hersert CARPENTER. 
* goena” of the Theatre of Orange, is now being | 
repaired. The whole had mach bulged in its | —=—_—<—_————e= 
length, = = lost most of its coping. a NEW PREMISES FOR 
portions of the upper courses, especially on the ina Ter nid N 
slopes of the wing walls; these are being rebuilt "aa eer pete eg , 


and a new coping put on, copied from the old, 
portions of which are suffered to remain in| Tyxsk premises have been erected for Messrs. 
situ, 80 that the accuracy of the restoration is Fieldus & Co., from the designe and under the 
guaranteed. Nothing else is to be done, and the guperintendence of Messrs. Lainson & Son, 
great wall, with its interesting doorways, re- architects. 
cesses, and niches, is left untouched. The frontage to the Queen’s-road is 41 ft. 6 in., 
At Arles the amphitheatre has not had much with a depth of 150 ft. The total floor-space is 
done to it beyond repairs to the ancient steps, 26,000 superficial feet, and the cubical contents 
and the replacing of some of the outer piers and | about 500,000 ft. The style is that of the 
arches,—this last, possibly, from necessity ; forI French Renaissance. The main walling is of 
saw 51 old print showing the interior filled with yed brick; the dreesings partly vf Aberdeen 
houses, which were also built up and into the | granite, but mainly of terra cotta from the 
receeses of the arches. The three great towers Tamar Terra-Cotta Company. Wood and glass 
raised on the upper series of arches, when the form conspicuous features in the design. 
whole was one vast fortification in the eighth | 
or niuth century, are carefully preserved and | 


repaired ; of course, they are incongruous, as CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE IN BURGOS 
was the old Venetian tower on the Acropolis at CATH EDRAL 


Athens, lately pulled down, but they are part 
of its history, and are as such valuable; the! Brroos is a proud, royal, city; she is an 
details of their windows, {c., are, moreover,' epic dating from the most brilliant time of 
very good. | Spain, and still preserves in her ruins a trait of 
The theatre of Arles is being gradually nobility and grandeur which time has been unable 
brought to view by pulling down the houses | to efface. The architecture of Bargos has less 
which formerly covered nearly all its area; most of the Eastern character than Toledo or Cor- 
of it is now exposed, and on the foundations and | dova, and the city remained a shorter time in the 
remains of the piers there is in course of con-| hands of the Moors; she was, on the contrary, 
struction the outer semicircle of open arches, | the stronghold of the Gothic kings, the city of 
copied from some old ones which exist ; these | the sainted Ferdinand, of the proud Alfonso, the 
will form a bounding line to the ruins, and in no| home of the incomparable Cid. Everything 
way interfere with its great archeological and! which Burgos possesses of beautiful buildings 
architectural interest. is overshadowed and eclipsed by the majesty of 
It is at the great amphitheatre of Nimes! the cathedral. This dates from the thirteenth 
that the most important restorations and addi-| century, from the time of Ferdinand, and was 
tions have been carried out. It underwent the erected on the site formerly occupied by the 
same vicissitudes as that at Arles, and like the king’s palace. The outcrop of pinnacles, which 
Coloeseum at Rome it was converted into a in Milan Cathedral appears almost overdone, 
fortress by the Visigoths, and was in 1100 held as an excess of Southern fancy, has here 
by Koights called “ Milites castri arenarum,’ | been restricted within bounds; what in Northern 
who constructed their houses within it; but at) cathedrals might look abstract and naked ie 
the end of the fourteenth century the knights | here still the pure expression of original ideas, 
having left, the people took possession of it, and | of that powerful devotion which turned kings 
ite area gradually got completely filled up with| into Crusaders and made artiste the anointed 
mean houses. In the early years of this century | of the Lord. The principal portal, which must 
the restoration was bezun by clearing out the | have been originally very rich in execution, is 
area and pulling down all the houses built up to | partly destroyed and clumsily restored; the 
the exterior, and up to the last few years the | rose-window, however, and the doable windows 
works have been continued. As at Arles the | over it, are of considerable beanty; and the two 
towers and alterations of the Visigoths are not | principal towers, of a height of 300 ft., have 
distarbed, and the arena has been lowered to its| withstood the ravages of time very well, not- 
ancient level, showing the marble-faced podium. | withstanding their open work and extremely 
The lower division of four rows of seata was fragile carving. The octagon tower over the 
found nearly perfect, and also six rows out of | cross into which the cupola of the cathedral 
the ter of the second division; but the twenty | rises is surrounded again by turrets rising 
rows of the third and fourth divisions were! from the roof, and over the side portals 
almost totally destroyed, with the arched|/a bundle of eight slender openwork tarrets. 
passages and “ vormitoria” under them; amall|The tower of the chapel which joins imme- 
portions of these have been re-constracted diately on to the choir of the cathedral haa a 
(without interfering with the general effect), very similar effect, and altogether the total 
with a view to explain the original design «f| impression produced is very striking. The in- 
the building. Some persons may say that this| terior of Burgos Cathedral corresponds in a 











is going too far, but I can say that it adda| high degree with its exterior. The light comes in 
vastly to one’s interest when endeavouring to through stained-glaes windows, and produces 
understand this magnificent building. Portions| now and then magical effects of colour. The 
of the exterior have been restored and re-faced, | ornamentation of the interior presents the best 
end here there is, I think, more work done than} which soulptere and painting of the epoch 
could provide; celebrated names are repre- 





was necessary for strict “conservation”; more- 


sented, and every succeeding cent 
treasures to those already pw Preary 0 Miata 

Numerous chapels surround the nave of the 
church, of which the most splendid, if not the 
most to be admired, is the “Capilla del Con. 
destabel,” in the late style of the fifteenth cen. 
tury. It is behind the high altar, and coutaing 
the graves of the Velasco family, and especially 
that of the foander of the chapel, the Con. 
stable of Castile, and of his wife, in marble. 
The sculptures of the chapel, which are ascribed 
to Juan de Borgogne, represent the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension. By the 
side of the statues lies a large block of jasper. 
Coats-of-arms and supporters adorn the walls of 
the chapel, whic: is sbut off by a heavy iron 
railing, over which stands the equestrian statue 
of the Apostle James, a work of Cristobal de 
Andino, a native of Burgos. 








BOGNOR ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND MONASTERY. 


A new mission hag been started at Bognor by 
the Servite Monks, or “ Servants of Mary,” 
from their head house in England, St. Mary's 
Priory, in the Fulbam-road, West Brompton, 
and the first stone was laid on the 26th 
of October, by the Rev. Canon Batt, of 
Arundel, who officiated ia the place of Cardinal 
Manning, unavoidably prevented from attend- 
ing at the last moment. A large gathering of 
friends came from London and parts near to 
Bognor. 

The part of the charch now building consists 
of five bays. A peculiarity of the church is 
that there are no aisles, but recesses used for 
chapels, confessionals, and a baptistery are sub- 
stituted. The nave (till extension) will be 76 ft. 
long and 38 ft. span. The material used is brick 
with Westwood ground stone dressings, from 
the quarries of Messrs. Randell & Saunders at 
Corsham. The style is Early English, of simple 
but bold treatment. The facade we need not 
refer to, as it will be seen in our view this week. 
It will be necessary, however, to explain that 
windows are not shown in the gables of the side 
chapels, as, this being the limit of the ground, 
they would be liable to be blocked out by ad- 
jacent buildings at some fature time. In the 
recesses from the outside, however, light is ob- 
tained by treble lancet lights in the nave, and 
double lancets in the chapels. 

The monastery is to contain, in the basement, 
kitchen, scullery, three store-rooms, larder, wine- 
cellar, lay brothers’ rooms, and other acces- 
sories. ‘the ground-floor will have two recep- 
tion rooms, outeide the cloister enclosure, of 
which one side only is to be built at present. 
Inside the enclosure will be the refectory, 
26 ft. Gin. by 17 ft. 9 in., and 12 ft. 6 in. high. 
On the two upper floors are to be a community 
room and thirteen cells. 

Both the church and monastery are capable 
of considerable increase, ample ground having 
been procured, shaped letter T, 345 ft. across 
the arms, 125 fc. at the foot, which the new 
buildings are to occupy, and 222 ft. high. There 
are frontages to four roads. ; 

The architect is Mr. Joseph Stanislaus Han- 
som, of South Kensington, and the builder Mr. 
George Huey, of Parkstone, Dorset. 6,000/. are 
to be spent on this the first instalment of the 
buildings, which are to be completed by Sep- 
tember, 1882. 





Strikes in France.—<As the carpenters’ 
strike continues in Paris, the masters are obtain- 
ing hands from abroad. The Standard says,— 
“On Thursday no fewer than 900 men arrived 
from Belgium, 250 from Switzerland, 200 wht 
England, and 200 from Italy, who at once neon 
work. On Friday a further detachment of 3 : 
reached Paris from Brussels, Antwerp, 8” 

Ligge; some 200 are expected before the —_ 
of the week from Switzerland, and an — 
number from the north of Spain. Thus a & “ 
of some 2,000 foreign carpenters will next — 
be earning their bread in the French capita’ 
Under these circumstances it is to be mene 
that the native workmen will have reason bitterly 
to repent the step they have taken. In view 
of the number of strikes now existing 10 — 
trades, the French Academy of a cr 
Political Science has offered a prize of 5,000 fran “ 
for the best essay on “ The Effects of Coalition 

and Strikes.” Competitors are directed to — 
the movement in rates of wages in — 
from which strikes have been absent, 40 





those in which they are of frequent occurrence. 
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BRIGHTON STREET ARCHITECTURE: NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, QUEEN’S ROAD. 
se Messrs. Larnson & Son, ARCHITECTS. 
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BURGOS CATHEDRAL: INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE. 
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PLANS OF EDIFICES ILLUSTRATING “RESTORATION WORKS IN FRANCE.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.* 


Tue losses which we have sustained during 
the year will be duly chronicled in our Trans- 
actions, and a few words will suffice in addition 
to what is doing upon some of the names whose 
absence from our ranks we deplore. The death 
of William Barges took from us, unexpectedly 
and in his fall vigour, one whose belief in his 
art, whose devotion to its study, whose enthu- 
siasm for his work, have rarely been excelled. 
A student from first to last, an artist whose 
hand was always seen in every detail of his 
work, his example is one to be held up 
always for our admiration and emulation. He 
knew that unless an architect’s work is good 
and thorough it has no enduring life. He knew 
that this lesson required to be taught us more 
than any other, and he made it the business of 
his life to teach it, and I honour him the more 
that he gave to others what he had with infinite 
pains learnt. It was one of hia greatest plea- 
sures always to discuss, in public or in private, 
old modes of procedure, of manufacture, of 
design. There was nothing selfish in his acqui- 
sition of architectural or archwological in- 
formation. He was as ready to communicate 
as he was to acquire, and many of his published 
papers are replete with learning and information. 
The study of Early French Pointed architecture 
had evidently produced a very strong and lasting 
effect upon him as an artist. He reveiled in 
the somewhat rade and ponderous version of it 
which he affected, and it was in the sculpture 
and the decoration with which he rejoiced to 
overlay his work that he allowed his quaint 
and exuberant fancy to have full play. There 
was so much originality in what Burges did 
that his work was certain to be criticised. It 
was warmly admired and as warmly opposed, 
and he would have been the last man to wish 
it otherwise. In one thing at least all were 
agreed, and this was that his death was a real 
loss to our art, The Royal Academy had at last 
recognised his undoubted claims, and, unforta- 
nately it still remained for this Institute to 
follow with a testimony in the shape of the 
gold medal, the bestowal of which, I am sure, 
could not have been much longer postponed. 
In Frederic Ouvry we have lost an adviser, who 
was not only always ready to give us his valuable 
counsel whenever we asked for it, but we had 
the satisfaction of seeing combined in him the 
able solicitor and the accomplished antiquary. 
For the greater part of his life he had been an 
active member of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he was for mary years treasurer, then 
vice-president, and finally president, after the 
death of Lord Stanhope. Among foreign archi- 
tects whose deaths we have to deplore are some 
of great mark. Hector Lefael, member of the 
Institute of France, was well known by his 
works to many of us. The names of Davioud 
and of Mariette Pasha must not be forgotten. 
Both of these did great work in different direc- 
tions, and will loug be remembered among us, 
the former especially by what certainly was a 
bold flight of genias,—the Trocadéro building,— 
and the latter by his good work among the 
monuments of Egypt. Time will not allow of 
my mentioning other less well-known names, or 
those of men whose life was less intimately 
bound up with our own work here. 

The architectural publications of the year do 
not appear to be numerous. I cannot say how 
much I regret this. Nothing in my opinion 
tends more to raise our art than some attention 
among us to these literary illustrations of archi- 
tectural history and style in which so many 
architects have in past times distinguished 
themselves. We have examples in the case of 
some of our oldest members which may well be 
commended to the notice of their juniors. 
Nothing, let me assure them, so certainly gives 
young men their first footing on the ladder 
which leads to fame and success. Our old 
librarian, Mr. Dollman, has shown us how valu- 
able a work it is possible to produce in his 
monograph of St. Mary Overie’s Church, as to 
which I have already had great pleasure in 
expressing my opinion here. The Society of 
Dilettanti has published another part of the 
antiquities of Ionia, in which, seeing that Mr. 
Newton, Mr, Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. Fergusson, and 
Mr. Pallan, have combined their forces, we need 
not doubt the result. The magnificent Govern- 
ment work, the “ Monumentos Arquitectonicos 





* Continued from p, 598, ante, 


ings which will be contained in it, many, I under. 


year. At Vienna, at Brussels, and in Paris, 
great works are approaching completion, all of 
them undertaken in a spirit of lavish expendi. 
ture, which is somewhat surprising to us in this 
country. The cathedral at Cologne has been 
completed,—the most gigantic work of modern 
times,—in presence of which all unkind criticism 
ought to be hushed in admiration of the grandeur 
of the idea. The so-called “restoration” of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, has I hope, for a time, been 
arrested,—whether permanently or not it is 
impossible to say. Only too frequently works 
are done for which the necessity, if it exists, 
cannot but be deplored. Such a case is that of 
Coutances Cathedral, where the north-west 
steeple has been made to look as it might have 
done, when firat built, by the obliteration of 
every mark of age. I most sincerely trust that 
this may not be the forerunner of an entire 
scraping of the whole of this magnificent church. 


ings is one which is constantly coming up for 
consideration, and I am constrained to say, that 
unless the very greatest care and jadgment, and 


de Espaiia ” is still going on, and we are lookiog | year to Mr. J. L. Pearson, and thi 

forward to the early publication of Herr Rich- Godwin. Next year, siasiagtothe dha 
ter’s promised edition of Leonardo's “ Trattato| custom, it will be given toaforeigner. On these 
della Pittura,” & work which will have almost | occasions, when foreigners are elected, it is 
as much attraction for architects as for painters, | generally of necessity given to one who has no 
for among the many hitherto unpublished draw-| connexion with this Institute, and I do not 


hesitate to say that if we saw fit when the man 


stand, are architectural designs. No great public | exists in our own profession, but outside 
® J 3 our 
works have, I think, been completed during the | own ranks, we should both better obey the 


Queen’s intention and gain more credit than if 
we insist upon regarding membership of this 
Institute as a preliminary condition for British 
membership, which is what hitherto, I believe, 
we have practically done. 

The most serious matter before us for next 
year is the first Obligatory Examination for 
admission to the privilege of membership. It 
would be strange, indeed, if in a land of freedom 
such as ours there had been but one opinion as 
to the wisdom of the proposal, bat it would be 
almost equally strange if, in a land of order such 
as ours fortunately is also, the examinations 
were not carried out with due zeal and thorough- 
ness by your executive. Some of us may think 
old times were not 20 very bad,and that want 
of some small preliminary technical culture and 
education did not prevent many of our British 
architects from being really great men. But 
these are not the sort of men who will be 


The question of the restoration of ancient build- | affected by our examination, the object of which 


is rather to raise the general standard of educa- 
tiov, and so to keep out of the Institute those 
who are wholly incompetent, than any vain 

















the utmost reverence for every relic, actuate the 
restorer, restoration is not only a serious risk, 
but an unmitigated evil. 
doing too much and of obliterating every sign of | 
antiquity. Such works in our own country as 
the redecoration of the Chapter-house at Salis- 
bury; or in Germany, such works as the deco- 
ration of the castle at Meissen, and the far more 
interesting castle on the Wartburg near Lise. 
nach; or in France, such as the re-decoration 
of the interior of the Sainte Chapelle, fill me, I 
confess, with distress. No one wishes more than 
I do to see our painters at work upon our walls; 
buat I do not wish to see their worksobliterating, 
as they do at the Wartburg, every mark of 
antiquity inside the building. Our new walls 
and bui!dings are numerous enough for all that 
they can do; and in the repair of old work, it 
is the repair, strictly speaking, that is the one 
thing needful, and beyond which it is undesirable 
And even this ought never to be treated 
as proper work for any but the most skilled 


For the coming year I hope that subjects will 
be found, both for discussion and for illustration, 
at our meetings, which may enable us te leave 
at least as good a record as heretofore. I cannot 
bot think that it is not creditable that our com- 
mitteeshould have so much difficulty in persuading 
members to read papers. If you look through 
the past volames of our Transactions, and then 
at the best known names in our lists, yoa will 
find, I fear, that many who must have matter 
well worth communicating, have never yet 
troubled themselves to make a single communi- 
cation to the Institute. 

possible for me to say this. 
Various matters of considerable practical 
interest will come before you this Session. The 
proposed repetition of the Electrical Exhibition 
is one which will be full of interest to those who 
have not made it their business to visit Paris 
during the exhibitionthere. And hardly second 
to this in its interest for architects is the Smoke 
Prevention Exhibition, which is to take place 
this month and next at South Kensington, 
There is small encouragement in London to use 
the best materials for building, if they are to be 
defiled as soon as built by the foul atmosphere 
which we create for ourselves; and our utmost 
endeavours ought to be given to the cause both 
of clean lighting and clean warming, if we have 
any care whatever for the permanent effect of 
our buildings, both internally and externally. 
Among other subjects which I hope your Coun- 
cil will see their way to bring befcre you, are 
suggestions for the consolidation of the Building 
Acts for the whole country in one uniform Act ; 
and the preparation of such a statement on the 
subject of the law of light and easements as 
may help to form the basis of an Act of Parlia- 
ment to do away with the present uncertainty 
and variety of opinion and practice; and the 
Council will no doubt feel it necessary to bring 
before you some amendment on the present 
mode of electing to the highest office in our 


body. 
Her Majesty’s Gold Medal was given last 


There is the risk of | 


It oaght not to be 


hope of suddenly creating an unlimited supply 
of admirable artists. We must not raise our 
expectations too high, or we shall certainly be 
disappointed. At the same time I feel very 
decidedly that it is the duty of the Institute to 
take care that the examination is a bond fide 
one, involving careful preparation on the part 
of the candidates, and a real acquaintance with 
at least the groundwork of an artistic and a 
professional knowledge. It is obvious that 
there will be no difficulty in testing satisfactorily 
the ability of those who come to be examined in 
many of those branches of our work in which 
every one who intends to act as an architect 
ought to be well grounded. The power of draw- 
ing accurately and intelligibly plans for buildings 
which will stand when built, is a sine qué non; 
and there is much work of this sort as to which 
we shall have no difficulty in framing sufficient 
teste. The far more real difficulty is in an 
examiaation into the capacity of candidates as 
artists; and here I feel that it will not be desir- 
able to make the test very difficult, for I know 
well under what difficulties students often 
labour. As 4 visitor and teacher for some years 
in the schools of the Royal Academy, where 
probably owing to the examination at admission 
the ability of the students is above the average, 
I have to see with constant regret a singular 
want of acquaintance with the first principles 
of architectural design, and with the rudiments 
of architectural detail, which mark the work of 
many students. But I hope all here will agree 
with me that it would be a fatal mistake to 
make the artistic part of our Obligatory Ex- 
amination so very easy and rudimentary as to 
allow of even the most ignorant of our candi- 
dates scraping through. The examination once 
instituted must be a real one, in the sense of 
meaning that the candidate has at least reached 
some fixed standard,—even if a rather low one, 
—of efficiency all round. My own opinion is 
that such a standard should, as far as possible, 
be so settled at first as to remain permanently 
the same. We are not likely, so far as I can 
judge, to have a better prepared class five years 
hence than we have now. All the necessary 
means of education exist now, and have long 
existed. The system of pupilage, which enables 
men to learn exactly how those who have suo- 
ceeded in making their mark are in the habit 
of working, is no doubt the strong point of our 
English system; and this can be supplemented 
by work in London under the professors at 

King’s College and University College, and both 

in London and the provinces under the Govern- 

ment teachers. Then there is the Architectural 

School of the Royal Academy, presided over by 

an active member of our Institute, and where 

the students have the advantage,—as from the 

crowded state of the school there can be no 

doubt they feel it,—of the personal teaching and 

direction of most of the architect members of 

the Academy in succession. Finally, there are 

the inducements held out, both here and at the 

Royal Academy, to the more able and earnest 

art-atudents, in the shape of prizes more or less 














attractive, and only to be gained hy those who 
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have achieved considerable artistic excellence. 
No one can fail to be struck with the high 
average of the work which is done in competi- 
tion for the medals and prizes which we anna- 
ally distribute; whilst at the Academy, though 
the excellence of the competition has been for 
many years very remarkable, I am sanguine 
that the alterations which have just heen made 
in oar laws, with, among other things, the pro- 
vision of a travelling studentship of 200I. 
attached to the Architectural Gold Medal, will 
produce an even better effect. The further new 
provision of a travelling studentship for travel 
ia the United Kingdom is valuable as showing 
that the existence of native art worthy of study 
is at last recognised by the Royal Academy, 
treading in the footsteps of our own Pagia 
Travelling Studentship, of which, as we know, 
the results have been so eminently satisfactory. 
We shall all be agreed in allowing that such 
successes as the gaining of these artistic prizes 
in competition, either here or ia the Royal 
Academy, will count as somewhat more than 
any artistic examination which we can condact 
in a few hours here; and in the same way that 
when a graduate of one of our universities pre- 
sents himself for examination, what he has 
already had to do for his degree will not require 
any sort of repetition at our hands. The Insti- 
tute having taken this examination in hand, we 
must all do our best to ensure its success, and 


position of our art as an art may more and 
more be recognised. ; ; 

One of the aims of this Institate is to regu- 
late,—as far as it tries to do so, and that is not 
very far,—professional practice by discipline, 
which, being suited for gentlemen, is suited for 
artists; and those who do not belong to us do 
most undoubtedly, whether they like it or allow 
it or not, reap advantages from our existence 
by their side. If the Institute were even 
remotely like a trade-union, then no appeal 
should come from me to these outside brethren. 
Bat knowing what ita worth is, I do not choose 
to lose this opportunity of appealing to them to 
oin us. 

: The younger class is very differently situated. 
That active body, the Architectaral Association, 
is, in so many respects, working in a groove 
which rans parallel to our own, that I can never 
avoid feeling that some means might and ought 
to be devised for enabling its members to join 
us. I feel that there is so much that is 
admirable in their self-constitated system of 
edacation, in the energy with which they pursue 
their work, and in the high excellence of very 
much of it, that I rather grudge their securing 
all the energy of the young for an Institation 
with which we have nought todo. Surely some 
plan might be devised by which our juniors 
might, under their own government, be trainiag 
themselves until they gradually fall into their 





in one respect many of us can do more perhaps 
than we do. It is the master who does bad or 


places among us, instead of, as now, finding 
themselves obliged to belong to both Institutions 


inferior work who ruins the prospects of those| where one should saflice. The young men ask 


whose education he has undertaken, and the | 
better the master’s work the better will be the | 
prospect of those who have been trained to look | 
up to him. I think I may dare to say in reference | 
to our English School of Architecture that it | 
has in eome respects made marked progress | 
within the recollection of most of us. No 
school, I believe, has advanced more in draughts- 
manship, whilst the study of ancient examples 
at the fountain-head has become vniversal 
among all those who have any enthusiasm or 
ambition. The individuality of the artist, which 
is the special mark of Eoglish art, is stamped 
ag strongly on our architecture as it is upon the 
sister art of painting, and I trust that we here 
shall always steer clear of any attempt to follow 
foreign systems in this respect. I heard only a 
short time ago the lively expressions of regret 
of a great German authority, that their Govern- 
mental system of teaching deprived them of 
the enviable independence and originality which 
struck him so much in our English system of 
architectaral training. 

Let me now say a few words to those who at 
present do not see their way to joining the ranks 
of this Institute. They are of two classes,— 
the old and the young; of the former, it would 
be idle to shut our eyes to the fact that some 
very eminent names do not appear in the list of 
our members. Whatever the cause of their 
absence, I cannot say how much I regret it, and 
how heartily I wish it were possible to induce 
some, if not all, of them to give up their self- 
imposed isolation. I know that we see it 
asserted from time to time that this Institute 
concerns itself with nothing but questions of 
professional practice, professional etiquette, 
professional payments,—that its whole concern 
is with the professional as opposed to the artistic 
side of our necessarily two-sided life. Well, 
gentlemen, I can only say that from first to 
last I have spent a good deal of time at your 
meetings and at your council.table, and my 
experience is not quite so dreary as those state. 
mente would, if they were justified by facta, 
make it. But those who {think that less than 
the right amount of interest and time is given 
to artistic quastions should, by joining us, 
strengthen the hands of those,—among whom 
they may count me,—who more or less agree 
with them. No one is more loyal than I am in 
every respect to that Academy of the Fine Arts 
to which it is my fortune to belong. Were this 
Institute in the least degree hostile to it, L cer- 
tainly should not have the henour of occupying 
this chair. But I hold that itis impossible for 
an instant to contend that all the artists in our 
profession are to rest quiescent outside because 
some half-dozen seats in that body are reserved 
for @ few fortanate architects. It was a wise 
and noble act, when the Royal Academy was 
founded, to make its constitution what it was 
and to combine within its ranks representatives 
of all the arts. But our art requires much more 
than this, aud I for one feel that we cannot too 
much interest ourselves in the work of this 





for self-government; but J, who am no longer a 
young man, do not hesitate to say that this 
Institute suffers mach and seriously by their 
practical abstinence from our meetings, our 
society, and our work. And if it were possible,— 
and it does not seem to me to be impossible,— 
I should, above all things, like to see their con- 
nexion with us established, together with fall 
liberty of self-government as to all those educa- 
tional arrangements which they at present 
appear to manage so admirably and to prize so 
much. I believe that few of us grow much 
better artists as we grow older. A man’s best 
work is generally done between the age of 
twenty and forty, and we should all gain very 
much if our younger friends would occasionally 
read papers and join in discussions with us 
older men. What chance there may be of doing 
anything in this direction I know not; but 
nothing would give me more pleasure, during 
my time of office, than having to assist in any 
such fusion of the two bodies as may be found 
practicable. 

There is again another class which might be 
more largely represented here, and this is the 
class of provincial architects. Some of our 
most distinguished members practise in the 
provinces, but the number of these who belong 
to us, compared to the total number of those 
who are really practising as architects in the 
country, is very small, I am well aware that 
the number of architects who could join us 
must be largely discounted; for among those 
whose names appear in directories are many 
who are architects only in name. Bat making 
every abatement in this way, I cannot bat 
regret that no scheme has yet been successfully 
launched for creating local associations in con- 
nexion with this Institute, whose members 
should be bound by exactly the same by-laws, 
and who, either in towns or districts, should 
have the right of electing annually their owa 
representative to sit on our council. It may be 
objected that if all my suggestions were feasible 
and were acted on, there would be no one left 
outside our ranks, and we should then inevitably 
attempt to make ourselves a close corporation. 
I do not fear this, or I should not make such 
proposals. The British public, depend upon it, 
will take good care that it can retain ite liberty 
to employ whatever architect in its wisdom it 
prefers ; and the occasional incursion upon us 
of an amateur, or of a sculptor or painter, 
seems to me to be likely to do much more good 
than harm to us and to our art. 

I fear, gentlemen, that I am trespassing upon 
your kindness and patience; but I shall detain 
you now but a very short time, whilst I endeavour 
to gather up the suggestions which I have 
already made as to the work which lies before 
us, to be done somehow or other if this Insti- 
tute is to do its daty by our art and by the 
world. 

We have gone on far too long enduring the 
exiatencs of bad building on all sides, shutting 
our eyes to it and declaring it to be none of ours 





Institute, in order, above all things, that the 





and that we can accept none of the responsibility 








for it. Believe me, we are deludin 

If the architects are now more aon 
united, and so much more powerful than eve: 
they were before, to what purpose is their power 
if it cannot persuade those who build so bad! 
to build better? The fanlt, I fear, is with a2 
We hear architects of position plame themselves 
on being “ practical” men; we see them indy! 
in so-called practical discussions, whilst they 
earnestly deplore the over-great attention which 
others would fain see bestowed on what thay 
call merely artistic questions. So much is said 
about practice and practical matters that by 
degrees they cease to realise that the business 
they are pursuing ought primarily to be re. 
garded as an art pure and simple, and thus 
looking first of all at the lower side of their 
art, they end by ignoring wholly the higher side, 
Do not mistake me, In our art the beat artist 
is the most practical man. There is the higheat 
art in the best disposition of a ground plan, 
There is equal ari in the best construction 
applied to a scientifically-devised plan, and in 
the jsame way there is the highest art in so 
disposing the plan that the arrangement shall 
be convenient for the purpose and yet admit of 
well-balanced masses in the elevation, and well. 
arranged ontlines and skylines. Beauty of 
detail is inferior in artistic importance to these 
qualities, bat essential, of course, to a perfect 
work, I plead that, if we all in due order took 
this really practical view of the requirements 
of our art, all our buildings would begin by 
being well planned, would next be well and 
soundly built, with elevations meant to bear 
inspection wherever seen. There would be no 
sham fronts or false use of materials or deveits 
as to constraction; and if our 900 architect 
members were all building in this way, depend 
upon it the day would not be far distant 
when good building would be so much the 
fashion, that the builder unassisted by an archi- 
tect would not care to do such vile work a3 now 
he almost always aims at and succeeds in doing. 
The conclusion to which I have come after 
many years’ experience is that the well and 
honestly-constracted building never excites con- 
tempt. We may regret that it has no style, bat 
if it have the qualities just named it may bs 
said to have the firat elements of style in itself, 
and can dispense with anything adventitious. 
That fashions in art come and go, most of us 
have already seen evidence; bat really good 
work is never out of fashion, whatever its style. 
One revolution we have seen accomplished 
under our very eyes. We have lived in the days 
of compo, we are now living in the age of brick. 
We have seen the world ontside us converted 
from the use of a bad and mean material to that 
of a good and honest one; and I am sanguine 
enough to believe in the possibility of such a 
change in other respects ag may make all build- 
ing throughout England more tolerable because 
more honest and less valgar than it now is. If 
I did not think this a matter which ought to be 
taken to heart by every one of us, I should 
not venture so frankly to state my strong 
opinions. I hope that I shall not find myself 
without very general support, and that in due 
time our own consistent determination never 
to build anything which is not solidly aud well 
constructed with the best art we can bestow, 
will not only make men hononr us for our work 
bat anxious above all things consciously or un- 
consciously to build and work in the same way: 
Certain it is that, when we have accomplish 
this, we shall have just reached the point which 
every good school of architecture throughout 
the world seems to have reached long before 118 
best period. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Fulham Infirmary.—Some of the Board, it 18 
said in the neighbourhood, do not quite agree 
with the referee’s selection :—1, “ Experience, 
in circle; 2, “Simplicity”; 3, ms M. D.”; and 
propose to visit various infirmaries themselves, 
previously to the, meeting which is to be held on 
the 22nd to consider thematter. Woy 
Proposed Markets, Kendal.—Mr. Eli Cox, 
architect, Kendal, was last week awarded the 
first premium in this competition. 








The New Corn Exchange, Sheffield —ie 
addition to particulars given, we are seked to 
state that the large fire-resistiog door for t r 
muniment-room of his Grace the eke . 
Norfolk, in thie. building, was supplied >y 









Messrs. Chubb & Son. 
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CLEARING THE STREETS AND MANNING 
THE NAVY, 


ENERGETIC Men amongst the Middlesex 
Magistrates have been long urging the pressing 
necessity of measures to maintain the efficiency 
of the Royal and Mercantile Navy. It has been 
argued ia the course of the discussion, for 
example, that to keep it up im a prepared and 
efficient state, and to avoid in a moment of 
emergency the having to man our merchant- 
ships with the refuse of seaport towns, or with 
foreign hirelings, depdts of trained and educated 
seamen are an absolute necessity, Captain 
Bedford Pim urged energetically, amongst 
other matter, in his ‘ Training-Schools and 
Ships Bill” brought before Parliament in 1875- 
6-7-8 consecutively, the want of more inland 
and training schools than we at this moment 
possess. 

The great question is, from what material are 
the training schools to be formed? and the 
answer seems ready to hand,—from children who 
have earned a right, from their father’s services 
in various parts of the globe, to receive a free 
and liberal education; from good and honest 
boys desirous to enter the service from love of 
it; and from the thousands of waifs and strays 
that are growing up uncared for in our midst, 
and who threaten to become a very dangerous 
element of the community. 

The great torrent of pauperism which is in 
far too large @ proportion to the population of 
this realm, and more especially to that of 
London, ought to occupy the earnest attention 
of statesmen to stem and guide, if they cannot 
absolutely govern it,—men must live,—and if 
they cannot by fair, they will by foul, means. 
The object to be aimed at is to try and purify 
this stream of human jlife at its very source, 
ere it filters through our empire; to provide 
honest labour and useful professions for the 
thousands of unemployed hands, to fill oar 
rauks with gallant soldiers and man our Navy 
with daring and trained seamen,—men who do 
not go to sea as a last plank against starvation, 
and who are as ignorant of the real “ carpentry” 
of the profession as a school-girl, but those who 
adopt it from an honest love and pride in it. 

Bat love and pride in a profession do not come 
in @ moment with lightning flash. They must 
be nurtared, encouraged, and fostered in a boy. 
There are many intervening stages of drudgery 
and hard work gre the workman becomes 
worthy of his hire, and training-schools are 
beyond question the best means towards meeting 
this want; but in view of our vast unemployed 
juvenile population, more are required till. To- 
day it is of Feltham we would more especially 
speak, and point out how admirably, in respect 
of the third class of boys we have mentioned, 
the system of training-schools answers. 

To trace step by step the cause from which 
the happy results there have sprang, is most 
interesting. The attention of the magistrates 
of the county of Middlesex was drawn, in 
1850, to the crowded state of the prisons, 
aud the shameful injustice of children of still 
tender years being incarcerated promiscuously 
for some trifling offence,—for which the horrible 
social miasma in which they had been reared 
had rendered them, if not legally, at least 
morally irresponsible,— being shut up with 
prisoners of the worst description, even sleeping 
side by side with them, thus inuring them to 
the lowest and most degraded view of human 
nature. These gentlemen having then succeeded 
in re-organising the prisons and classifying the 
prisoners, drew the interest and the attention 
of the public at large towards the establishment 
of County Industrial Schools for the reception 
of juvenile offenders. At first alone in their 
Opinion, later on they had the public with them ; 
and Mr. Antrobus (whose telling articles on the 
subject of the juvenile lower classes of London, 
written in the Navy, are as much to the point 
now as when published) brought forward, in 
conjanction with other earnest and philanthropic 
men, @ motion at the Court of Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Middlesex in 1853, that a 
special committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the propriety of applying to Parliament 
for an Act to erect and maintain one or more 
County Indastrial Schools for the reception and 
care of the javenile offenders of the county of 
Middlesex, with power to communicate with her 
Majesty’s Secretary of..State for the Home 
my This motion was carried . unani- 
mously, forty-six magistrates being prosent 
and in 1854 the Lagialeirh passed the Middlesex 
Act, and at Feltham was established what has 


becomes one of the best managed and best 
organised schools in the kingdom. To the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates, therefore, led by Mr. Antro- 
bus, is due the honoar of establishing the first, 
—and alas! as yet the only,—County Industrial 
School in the kingdom. Since 1854, 4,000 boys 
have been admitted within its wails. 

How often has the question been asked,— 
“Why are British sailors so often deficient in 
the thrift, the sobriety, the discipline, the self. 
control, which education is intended to pro- 
vide?” Because they have been under no 
parental (or the worst of parental) control; 
because they have lived in a contaminated at- 
mosphere without a benevolent guide, subject 
to no control, subject to no good example; so 
they find discipline and order irksome, and are 
deficient in sobriety. 

It is, then, the early edacation of the boy,— 
the removing him from injurious influences ; 
the subjecting him to kindly but strict disci- 
pline, that must remedy this; and schools such 
as Feltham, or on the model of Feltham, seem 
to be the best calculated to do this. The esta- 
blishment at Feltham consists of an area of 
ninety acres ; the school was designed by Messrs. 
Banks & Barry, not for show or ornament, bat 
for accommodation, cleanliness, and comfort. 
There are farms, dairies, workshops, and a fall- 
rigged brig, homes for the subordinate masters, 
&c. Here, as Captain Brookes, R.M., the direc. 
tor, observes, they have discipline, order (kindly, 
if strict), and constant supervision; and they 
are taught every useful trade and occupation,— 
farm-work, the grooming of horses, gardening 
(and some of their vegetable produce might put 
trained gardeners to the blush), carpentry, brick- 
layers’ work, every sort of agricultural work 
that will fit them for home labour or for emi- 
gration; they are taught instrumental music by 
qualified men who have been in regimental 
bands, and they van thus enter the army as 
band-boys. There is a vessel on the lines of a 
ten-gun brig, fitted up and rigged on the grounds, 
and seamen are engaged to teach the boys all 
the details necessary for following a sea-life; 
and, although an Industrial School, it was abso- 
lately necessary that strict discipline should be 
maintained, so that, from the first, it became a 
semi-military and naval establishment. 

Boats are provided on the river at Staines for 
the instruction of the boys in rowing and 
managing the same, and every boy before enter- 
ing the boats is taught to swim. 

It will be seen by the reports of the committee 
that 88 per cent. of the boys turn out well ; and 
when Mr. Antrobus last distributed the prizes, 
he adverted with pardonable pride to many a 
gallant deed performed on land and sea by 
Feltham boys, whose names had even swelled 
the list of heroes, and had been recorded in 
despatches. 

The establishment at Feltham differs from 
other institutions in that all boys in it need not 
have been javenile offenders and committed for 
some petty offence. Instead of returning to a 
life of pauperism or crime, they are taken in 
hand, rescued, sheltered, fostered, and from 
apparently somewhat unpromising materials, 
good men and true are moulded, who look back 
in after years to the “old place,” as they call 
it, with affection, and attribute their success io 
life to their training there. 

We would pause for a moment and men- 
tion that on .the day we assisted at Feltham, 
Sir Astley Cooper Key, First Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty, was distributing prizes to the success- 
ful candidates at the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich. The Admiral reminded them that 
the boys who came there came not for their own 
merits, but for the services rendered by their 
fathers in every part of the globe. These boys 
start, then, on their career with a “fair wind and 
flowing tide,” good antecedents and honourable 
lives to emulate and act up to. Bat how many 
other poor little fellows owe their first step in 
wrong-doiog more to their evil surroundings 
than to themselves ? 

Nartured in back alleys, in pestilential sume, 
surrounded by social plague spots, by the ever- 
festering sores of dirt, disease, and moral cor- 
ruption, lying like Lazarus at the gate of Dives, 
appealing to be healed, living in that “inner 
life” of London, that world within a world (so 
ably depicted in those remarkable little books, 
entitled “ London Shadows,” “ Town Swamps,” 
&c., not unknown to readers of the Builder), 
these boys would have grown up worse than 
useless members of the community, a drain on 
the State, or would have helped to fill our 


were it not for the exertions of men who make 
these noble institutions the work of a lifetime, 
—cracibles in which the gold is separated from 
the baser metal. Here in this pare and healthy 
atmosphere their little stinted frames develop 
into fine physical proportions, and the mind 
expands in the same healthy ratio as the body. 
Here, like bees in a hive, in this well-arranged 
little colony, they work together as one har- 
monious whole. 

The swimming-baths at Feltham might be the 
envy of any gentleman’s school in England; 
aad under the vigilant yet kindly rule of the 
Governor, Captain Brookes, of their genial chap. 
lain, Mr. Newton, and the excellent body of men 
who instract them, they learn to love their 
happy ard usefal home. No boundary-walls are 
needed, for the case of a boy with a great “ R” 
against his name has never been known! 

The prize day itself began with a very inte- 
resting ceremony,—the confirmation of the boys 
by Bishop Ciaughton,—their dinner,—inspaction 
on parade and inspection of the training-ship 
followed; and a prettier sight than the 
“making” and “shortening sail” on board 
the ship by these little blue-jackets, could 
hardly have been seen. Later on, when formed 
into @ compact mass in the new gymnasium 
built by themselves, the young drum-major’s 
staff being planted in front of them, and on 
which were inscribed the names of those who 
had won the yearly prize for good condact, one 
by one the successful candidates received 
various valuable prizes from Mr. Antrobus and 
the gentlemen of the committee. Well might 
Captain Brookes exclaim as he gazed down- 
wards on the sea of young upturned faces,— 


“Tf you seeks monument, look around,’’ 


In the organisation of such a school as 
Feltham, the question how to provide men for 
the sister services seems partly answered. Ouae 
of the clauses of Captain Bedford Pim’s Biil was 
to establish more inland and county training- 
schools,—in fact, one in each county,—and to pro- 
vide there the teaching of the rudiments of 
nautical matters, which can be learned as well 
on land as on sea, for boys who had committed 
no offence, and, thns to extend the benefits of 
this valuable system. We should thus be ready 
at any moment to meet cases of emergency 
whether in time of peace or of war, and to pre- 
vent our merchant-ships from beiog manned at 
the last moment of starting with the off-scour- 
ings of the port, or a large mixture of foreign 
seamen. We are told that half the crews of our 
mercantile ships are composed of Lascars, Rus- 
sians, Germans, Greeks, and other foreigners, 
often incapable of working together or under- 
standing an order given them. 

In this age, when anythiog from a siege to & 
murder is forgotten in nine days, the loss of the 
London ia probably forgotten also, but the words 
of one of the survivors point to the moral :— 

“ Work was always ahead, sailors continually at work ; 
yetthe ship was never ‘snugged,’ the erew had not got 
used to the ship: and another difficulty, many were 
foreigners and did not understand English. Mr. Angel 
directing ® man to do something, the poor fellow was 
anxious to do it right; but every attempt was wrong; at 
last I discovered he did not understand a word that was 
said to him,” 

Later on he records Captain Martin’s words 
to a few of the sailors who were opening brandy 
bottles, calling some by name, “ Don’t do that, 
boys,—don’t die cowards !” 

With a reserve depdt no ship need ever run 
the risk of being manned like this. 

We do not see why, with sack remarkable ad- 
vantages as Feltham possesses, it should not come 
to be recorded that nearly cent. per cent. instead 
of 88 per cent. of the boys turn out well; and 
the fault must be, if we understand the subject 
rightly, that the boys are not left sufficieatly 
long under the entire control of their pro ‘em, 
guardians, but can once more fall into the 
power of their parents before their tastes, ideas, 
and principles are sufficiently matured and 
strengthened to enable them to resist the low 
allurementa which a life of non-control and vice 
may have for them. 

The magistrates were desirous to haveother and 
greater powers given to them than are contained 

in the Act; especially the power of detaining 

the children longer than three years, particularly 

those under the age of twelve, and the power 

of ultimately disposing of them independently 

of their parent or parents; they were, however, 

compelled to confine their applicatioa to the 

powers contained ia the Act as the greatest the 

Legislature would grant. 








prisons with hardened and despairing criminals, 


This seems rather a grievous error; where 
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the parents fail, ought not the State to step 
in and become the parents of these worse than 
orphan children? In a higher sphere they 
would become wards in Chancery, to whom 
efficient guardians are assigned. Oaght not 
these children to become wards of the nation? 
And when a body of excellent and honourable 
gentlemen of high position step forward and 
offer to become the guardians of these waifs and 
strays, it seems short-sighted policy for a 
Government not to help them in the good work, 
or to put unnecessary impediments 1n their way, 
especially as the Government have it always in 
their own hands to supervise these establish- 
ments, and see that discipline never degenerates 
into thraldom. d 

We are accustomed in these latter days to dip 
our pens in milk-and-water, and write on rose- 
leaves. One hesitates often before taking the 
trouble, like Samson, to shake the pillars of the 
temple of mavy a rotten old system, burying 
false idols in the rubbish, and to erect in their 
stead theories with larger vistas and more 
extended views. There ought to be members 
who have the power to advocate in the House 
such a Bill as we have alluded to. They would 
thus help more of these utterly helpless little 
ones, and advance some system that would pre- 
vent their sinking into the mire from which they 
have been drawn,— into a life, as Mr. Antrobus 
says, in which moral law is unknown, and where 
the detection of a crime is thought worse than 
the crime iteelf. 

“Cases have been known where boys have never, or for 
two yesrs at least, slept in a bed, or known a friend ; and 
all that time bad supported life by eating raw vegetables 
and cast-off mest in Newgate and other markets ; or, 
owing to the abandoned ana dissolute life of their parents, 
were so deficient in mentel powers as to render it almost 
impossible to teach them,” 

And, speaking, of such children who bat recalls 
the eloquent words of Dickens, uttered by the 
spectre in the ‘‘ Haunted Man,” as he points to 
the wild elf-child that has crawled from the 
streets and sought shelter in the haunted man’s 
house :— 

“ Look,” he says, pointing toit, “look! thereis not one 
of these,—not one,— but sbows a harvest that mankind 
must reap from every seed of evil. In this boy s field of 
ruin is grown that shall be gathered in and garnered up, 
and sown again in many places in the world, until regions 
are overspread with wickedsess enough to raise the 
waters to another deluge. Open and unpunished murder 
in our streets would be less guilty in its daily toleration 
than one such spectacle asth's, There is not a father by 
whose side, in his daily or his nightly walks, these crea- 
tores pass; there is not # mother among all the loving 
mothers ia this land,—there is no one risen from the state 
of childboo¢,—but shall be responsible in his or her degree 
for this enormity, There is not a country on the earth on 
which it would not bring a curse. There is not a religion 
on earth it would not deny; there is no people on earth 
it would not put to shame. Behold, I say, in that child 
the fruits of man’s indifference.” 

If, feeling this, and seeing some means 
towards remedying so dire a state of things, 
—and Mr. Antrobus assures us that the 
London street boy, brought up in the haunts of 
vice and living in @ state of destitution is, when 
removed from their influence, as easily reclaimed 
as any other,—a Legislature refuses to help, is it 
not in some degree responsible before Heaven 
for such a state of things? Rather than let the 
children fall back into their old life, “it were 
better to put a mill-stone round their necks and 
drown them.” To work for the good of all 
ought to be agreeable alike to Conservative, 
Liberal, or Radical. For whatever party spirit 
may be in the House, we must hope a true 
Englishman’s desire is first his country’s good. 

The Training Schools and Ships Bill seems 
admirably calculated to help towards elucidating 


this vexed question, and if any one wishes to| 8 


judge for himself how the system of a training- 
school will answer, let him visit Feltham, and 
see from the seed sown there what elements of 
good can spring; how from the living material 
the safest and the surest bulwarks of our realms 
can be constructed; he will see young men 
grown up there, who have been taught to 
uphold the dignity and respectability of the 
working man at home or in our colonies, or to 
* float our flag untarnished o’er a thousand seas” ; 
men who may enable their commanders to 
reiterate the words of the immortal bard,— 

‘* Come the three corners of the world in arms 


And we shall shock them. Naught shall make 
If England to herseif do but pany true,” goed 


CaRLEON. 








The Female School of Art.—The annual 
exhibition of students’ drawings which have 
obtained the various medals and premiums 
offered will take place at 43, Queen-equare, on 
this Friday, 18th, and Saturday, 19th. 
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STEEP INCLINES. 


A corRESPONDENT, signing “C. E.,” demurs 
to our remark,—‘“ A rise of 1 in 20 is the 
limit of ordinary engine-power, as all that a loco- 
motive can do is to ascend such a gradient with- 
out any load.” He says:—“ Within ten miles of 
this place (Newport) there is a railway with a 
gradient of 1 in 20, several miles long, upon 
which passenger-trains and heavy goods-trains 
are daily worked by single locomotive engines ; 
there is another line, eight miles long, the 
gradients of which vary from 1 in 28 to 1 in 39, 
worked daily by locomotives. I have myself 
worked gradients of 1 in 12 by locomotives, and 
loads of 50 to 100 tons including the engine.” 

Vol. Ixii. of the “ Minutes of Proceedings of 


a table of ‘ Surmountable Gradients.” 
inclades— 


rency Railway. r 
ordinary engine, 

Certain railways in 1lin20 Limit o 
America, engine power. 


The “ Navigation Incline” of the Taff Vale 


coupled engine of thirty-six tons weight, which 


co-efficient of adhesion was calculated as one- 
tenth. . 

On the Great Southern and Western Railway 
of Ireland a six-wheeled coupled locomotive, 


former engine), will draw a weight of 607 tons 
on a level at a speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour. The proportion for a thirty-six ton 
engine would be 728 tons, as against twenty- 
five on the “ Navigation Incline.” 





An ordinary engine, weighing twenty tons, 


| with twelve tons weight on the driving-wheels, 


and tender weighing fifteen tons, would have an 
adhesion of 1:2 ton, and a resistance, from 
gravity alone, on an incline of 1 in 20, of 17 
ton. It would, therefore, not take up its tender, 
when the rails were slippery. 

On the Fell Line over the Mont Cenis, the 
twenty-one-ton engine has been known to pull 
twenty-four tons up the incline of 1 in 12} (in 
favourable weather), by the driving - wheels 
alone. But the cost was 9s. 84d. per train mile, 
or 4°177d. per ton mile of train; above twenty 
times the average cost of working the railways 
of the United Kingdom. 





PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,725. H. Skerrett, Birmingham. Flushing 
water-closets, &c. Oct. 28, 1881. 
4,731. J. H. Johnsen, London. Compositions 


for stona, wood, &c., to render the same imper- 
vious toair, water, &c. (Com. by G.O. Kramer 
& Co., Osnabriick, Prussia.) Oct. 28, 1881. 

4,741,-J. Thomas, Bangor. Chimney-pieces. 
Oct. 29, 1881. 

4,745. R. T. Gillibrand, Darwen. Apparatus 
for heating water and consuming smoke, &c. 
Oct. 29, 1881. 

4,787. J. Dannachie, Glenboig. Stoves or 
heaters for apartments. Nov. 2, 1881. 

4,795. G. W. von Nawrocki, Berlin, Kilns 
for burnirg bricks, &&, (Com. by E. Arnold, 
Fiirstenwalde, Prussia.) Novy. 2,1881. 

4,796. G. H. Jennings and 8. Jennings, Stan- 
te. Lavatories and urinals. Nov. 2, 1881. 
4,821, W. Jones, Manchester. Apparatus for 
ti water and other fluids. Nev. 3, 
NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 


Nov. 1, 1881. 
2,820. H. Fabian, Erith. Floor-cramp. Jane 


28, 1881. 

2,845. T. Drake, Huddersfield. Apparatus 
for heating water, &c. June 29, 1881. 

3,968. F. T. Bond, Gloucester. Appliances 
for heating water, &o. Sept. 14, 1881. 

4,020. G. West, New Lenton. Smoke-con- 
suming apparatus. Sept. 19, 1881. 


Nov. 4, 1881. 
2,920. W. W. Hewitt, Swanscombe. Screw 


* Compiled by Hart & Co,, patent egents, 28, New 








Bridge-street, E.0, 


the Institution of Civil Engineers,” p. 388, — 
is 


Gradient. users 
Enghien and Montmo- lin 22 Steepest incline in 
Kurope worked by 


ordiaary 
Railway, sixteen miles from Cardiff, averaging 
1 in 20 for half a mile, is worked by asix-wheeled 


takes a regulated load of twenty-five tons. The 


weighing thirty tons (20 per cent. lesa than the 


——$<— 
apparatus for conveying cement f, 
oe. Wy 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending November 5, 1881 


1,138. W. P. Van Wyk, London. 
blind. Ccnemnata 


To form a blind with a perfect framed b itt 
ia to separate ples of loth, boon of hi 
the body of the blind with stripes lengthwise at the LAs 
sides, ant the other forms the border at the top as 
bottom by being sewn across the former pi 
1881. Price 6d. erpiece, March 16:b, 


1,143. W. R. Comings, London. Door-locks, 


Instead of the usual bent springs of irrerul, 
straight spring is used, which operates both the lene 
tumbier and the latch. (Pro. Pro.) March 16th 188] 
Price 6d. <a sia 


1,286. O. Wolff, Dresden. Warmth reservoirs, 


A cylinder is partly filled with water, which is b 

to boiling-point by @ gas-jet underneath. A san 
mantle is placed over the cylinder, A vessel, filled with 
hyposulphite or acetate of soda, is melted in the boiling 
water, and then placed between the cylinder aud the 
ee gg eg = og retains ~ heat for a lengthened 
period, om. leske, Dresden, ch 2 

1881. ‘Price 6d, > : a 


1,304. J. Rettie, London. Binding for gcaf. 
folding. 


A chain is used, having a tongue at one end and 
at the other, The tongue has rows of slots, and athens 
og is gp oe some loop is slipped over 
the tongue and a wedge inser in one of tn 
March 23rd, 1881. Price 4d. —_ 


1,352. W. Heggott, Bradford. Apparatus for 
regulating fanlights. 


_ A bracket is attached to the top or side bar of the frame 
in which is & worm gearing into a worm wheel, oa the axis 
whereof is s deep grooved pulley, to which is attached a 
cord or chain, which regulates the faulight. March 26 
1881. Price 43, 4 


1,366. F. W. Hagen and G. CO. Akrigg, 
Kingston-upon- Hull. Trap for drains aud 
sewers. 


A well is formed below the grating, closed at the bottom, 
but with a side opeviog and curved syphon pipe to connect 
with the drain or sewer, An inner case is made of the 
same section as the well, with gratings all round or oppo. 
site to the side opening only, and with a handle at the top, 
so that it cam be lifted out. All solid matters falling 
through the grating will remain in the inner case, while 
= oy portion falls through the drain. March 23, 1881, 

rice 44, 


1,367. T. Wrigley, London. Construction of 
ceilings. 

A number of discs, in shape the frustrum of a cone, are 
secured to the lathes, j vista, or surface to which the plaster 
is to be fixed, the smaller surfaces of which, when secured 
by tacks, screws, &c., bed against the laths forming the 
foundation of the ceiling. (Com, by 8. Miieller, Niira- 
berg. Germany.) March 28, 1581. Price 6d, 


1,387. T. Bradford, London. Apparatus for 
riddling or sifting cinders. 

In an oater box is hung on bearings an inner tray with s 
meshed wirework bottom. A vertical hand lever agitates 
the tray and sifts the cinders, the ashes falling through to 
the bottom of the outer box, March 29, 1831. Price 6d. 


1,414. J. 8. Rigby, Farnworth, and J. Mang- 
nall, Manchester. Lead or other ductile pipes 
for water services. 


The piping is made sectionally of an oval shape, and in 
the larger sizes a midfeather counects the flat sides in the 
area of the minor axis of the oval, March 31, 1:81. 

rice 2d, 


1,420. J. Russell, Westminster. Glazing. 


The sash-bar or rafter, grooved or rebated at the sides, 
is covered with lead in one piece in the width, formed with 
water gutters each side, and so arranged that the free 
edges can be folded down over the edges of the glass, and 
hoid it in position without the use of putty. Maren 31, 
1881, Price 6d. 


1,429. J. Turner and J. Robertshaw, Man- 
chester. Sanitary appliances and receptacles. 


The sanitary pail has a perforated false bottom to allow 

and liquid to percolate through and fall on to the pail 

ase from whence it is drawn off. Marck 31, 158l. 
rice 8d, 


1,434. H. Barron, London. Disinfectant and 
deodorising apparatus for water-closets. 


A cistern for the disinfectant is arranged above the 
closet, from whence one pipe leads to the upper rim of 
the closet-pan, and wandbar to the neck of the syphon 
under the pan valve. (Pro, Pro.) April 1, 1981. 
Price 2d. 


1,440. B. Giles, Blackheath. Means for pre- 
venting the explosion of kitchen boilers, &c. 


When the pressure in the boiler has reached its deter- 
mined limit, the heated water is dischurged by the rup- 
ture of a metallic covering to an opening made 10 mm 
boiler, The cap of the opening is made of thin _ 
copper, which presents to tue water @ convex face. - 
extra pressare will thrust this outwards, reversing bis 
form and showing a cuncave face, which will rapeare © ~y 
sheet and allow the water to escape. April 1, . 
Price 64. , 

1,446. T. Kauffmann, Cologne. Venetian 
blinds. er 

Small chains are used with rings fixed thereto, to w 

are fitted pins to be fixed directly to the latter. The myer 
bas two drums upon which the pulling-up cords, yn Z 
of flexible metal, are rolled up, A ratchet whee! “a 





arrangement and guides are used to ex 
blind, S pri 1881. Price 6d. 
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1,450. R. McDonald, Wishaw. 
alarm apparatus for kitchen boilers. 

This is applicable to pressure kitchen boilers. When 
the water is circalating freely through the ascension pipe 
it presses a ba!l float up and keeps a valve leading to 
whistle closed. But when the water is too low the ball 
sinks, opens the valve, and blows the whistle, (Pro. Pro.) 
April 2, 1881, Price 2d, 


1,457. R. D. Reeves, Parkhurst. Ventilating 


apparatus. 

This is an improvement on Patent No, 1080 of 1874 in 
forming the front plate with corrugations and openings 
threugh it. Opposite the inner ends of these openings are 
recessed chambers with corrugated sides, Between the 
back of these recessed chambers are other conical or 
inverted pgp: | my pieces also with corrugated surfaces, 
which are capable of movement so as to regulate the 
extent of the passage for air, April 2, 1881. Price 6d. 


1,459. W. Baird, Dublin. High pressure ball- 
cocks and air-valves or air-inlet combined. 


The water in the pipe holds the valve of the ball-cock 
in its seat when the cistern is fall, but when the cock at 
the lower part of the house is closed and an intermediate 
cock opened, the valve is forced from its seat by the pres- 
sure of the air, and prevents thereby any zing or 
bursting. (Pro. Pro.) April 2, 1881, Price 2d. 


Safety and 








DECEIVING THE DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 
A WARNING. 


In a case which came before the Judge of the 
Lambeth County Court last week, the plaintiff, 
William Bilham, of Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 
sued the defendant, Alfred Geard, of Lianell- 
road, Camberwell, a builder, for the sum of 
9l. 17. 8d. on @ contract. The plaintiff stated 
that he had entered into a contract with the 
defendant to do the bricklayers’ work of four 
houses in Shenley-road, Camberwell. The de- 
fendant had paid 961. on account, leaving a 
balance of 41. There were certain alterations 
in addition, charged for as “extras,” which 
brought up the total to the sum claimed. 
Amongst these alterations was a charge of 
21. 1s. 6d. for bay-windows. The alterations 
were rendered necessary through an order from 
the district surveyor, the plaintiff admitting that 
he had endeavoured to elude the surveyor, at 
the saggestion of the defendant, by putting in 
3 in. of brick instead of 4} in. 

At this point the Judge observed that the 
plaintiff could not recover this part of the 
account, because he had conspired with the de. 
fendant to act contrary to law. 

Mr. Ody, who appeared for tho plaintiff, said 
that practically the endeavour to deceive the 
district surveyor was the act of the defendant, 
when his Honour replied that it was the act of 
both. It was like his saying to a person, “I 
will give you 10s. if you knock my friend down,” 
and that person then endeavouring to recover the 
amount. He did his best to elude the Act of 
Parliament, but failed; and he (the Judge) did 
not think he could recover. It would be a very 
bad principle if such claims were allowed. 

Judgment for the defendant. 





THE NEW WAR AND ADMIRALTY 
OFFICES. 


Ir is announced that, after carefal considera- 
tion, it has been determined to propose to 
Parliament the erection of the new buildings for 
the War Office and the Admiralty on the site of 
the present Admiralty, the Paymaster.General’s 
Office, and the area now occupied by Spring- 
gardens, New-street, and Spring-gardens-terrace. 
On this site it will be possible to erect a block 
of buildings which wil! havea frontage to White- 
hall from the Horse Guards to Mesars. Biddalph’s 
Bank; its facade to the Horse Guards 
Parade will be on the line of the Admiralty 
garden wall; its west front will be upon 
the site of Spring Gardens-terrace and the end 
houses of New-street. This site will afford space 
for a block of buildings with three large and two 
smaller courts, giving 112,000 square feet of 
building space, which will be amply sufficient 
for the accommodation of the two offices. The 
War Office will adjoin the Horse Guards, which 
it is not proposed to interfere with, and the 
frontage to Whitehall will be divided equally 
between the War Office and the Admiralty. 
Official houses for the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the First Naval Lord may be erected 
on the west side of Spring-gardens. The 
private garden in front of Spring Gardens- 
terrace and New-street will be added to the park. 








London and Middlesex Archwological 
Society.—The opening meeting for the present 
Session was held on Monday evening last. We 
defer our report until next week. 


LANDLORDS’ LIABILITIES AND 
DILAPIDATED HOUSES. 


At the Lambeth County County, last week, 
Mr. Boyes, the tenant of a house in Brixton, 
was summoned by his landlord for the rent of a 
house which he occupied from the latter, and 
which he had left without notice. In answer to 
the demand, the defendant said he had left the 
house without notice because he had found it all 
to pieces. There was no water laid on, the door 
was a disgrace to the road, and the inside of the 
house was equally bad. He had written to the 
plaintiff, calling attention to its condition, and 
telling him that if it was not atvended to within 
& week he should go elsewhere. The defendant 
did not attend to it, and he left accordingly. 
The plaintiff said sufficient time had not been 
given him to carry out the repairs, but the judge 
ruled that ample time had been given to the 
plaintiff to take notice of the defendant’s com- 
plaint, and judgment would be in the defendant’s 
favour, and he should also allow the defendant’s 
costs, as he considered he had been treated in a 
very arbitrary way. 

Other authorities have ruled differently from 
this in apparently similar cases. It is very de- 
— the law on the subject should be made 
clear. 








CHRIST CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 


Tue east window at this charch has been 
slightly altered in the tracery, so as to afford 
better scope for the subject of the new painted 
glass. The idea represented is a less common 
one than usual, being Our Mortal Life, the 
Resurrection, and the Life Eternal through our 
Saviour. Commencing from below,—(1) the 
Teaching of our Lord; (2) Our Life, encompassed 
with Sorrow and Sin, calling for Resignation and 
Penitence; (3) the Resurrection of the Body, 
the Earth and Sea giving up the Dead on the 
sounding of the Last Trump; (4) the Kingdom 
of Heaven, as illustrated by our Lord; (5) the 
End of Time, as proclaimed by the Angel in the 
Book of Revelation. The cartoons are by Messrs. 
Weekes, and the remainder of the work by 
Messrs. A. L. Moore & Co., of Southampton-row. 
The glass is the gift of Miss Debnam, a member 
of the congregation. Thechoir vestry has been 
enlarged and a new clergy vestry added, Mr. 
Hockly, of Kensington, being the builder. The 
architect has been Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey. 
The new reredos was supplied from the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Jones & Willis. 








THE AGE OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


S1r,—I was somewhat astonished to read the 
following in an evening paper the other day :— 


“ Cleopatra’s Needle.—All the additional art- 
decorations which have been in course of prepa- 
ration in connexion with the obelisk on the 
Thames Embankment are now finished. The 
principal tablet, which faces the river front, 
has the following inscription :— 

‘ Through the patriotic zeal of Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 
this obelisk was brought from Alexandria in an iron 
cylinder; it was abandoned in the Bay of Biscay, re- 
covered, and erected on this spot by Jchn Dixon, C.E., 
in the forty-second year of the reign of Queen Victoria.’ 


And on the west side will be the following :— 


* This obelisk, quarried at Syeni, was erected at Heli- 
opolis by the Pharaoh Thothmes IIT., about 500 B.C.’ ” 


with other details of the ancient history of the 
relic. 

Can this be authoritative ? 

Without any further observations, however, I 
will ask you to be good enough to quote two 
paragraphs from Sir Erasmus Wilson’s interest- 
ing little pamphlet on “ Our Egyptian Obelisk, 
Cleopatra’s Needle,” which must be familiar to 
all interested in the slightest degree in the 
history of that ancient and wonderful country 
whence this obelisk came :— 


“ Originally there were seven or more obelisks at On,” 
but of these only one single obelisk now remains, almost 
the sole surviving relic of that ancient city. The existing 
ob-lisk is the oldest in the world, having been erected 
upwards of 3,000 years before the Christian era, and 
consequently nearly 6,000 years before the present time, 
Four of the r iog lisks were set up by Thorh- 
mee IIT. and his family, more than 1,600 years before the 
birth of Christ, and, therefore, about 3,5'0 years from the 
period, Two of these four were called Pharaoh’s Needles, 
and now serve to decorate the cities of Constantinople and 
Rome; while the other two were transferred to Alex- 
andria to become celebrated as Cleopatra's Needles. 
Cleopatra’s Needles, whilst at On, stood ia front of the 
temple wherein Moses received his education, where he 
e himself proficient in Egyptian philosophy, and 
eee his mind became fortified for the great work he 





was afterwards destined to accomplish, the liberation e 
his fellow-countrymen from the harsh dominion of the 
Pharaobs, and the exodus of the He»rews from the land 
of Egypt. Rameses the Great,* one of the heroes of our 
obelisk, has the reputation of having been the oppressor 
of the Jews, his great undertakings, no doubt, contri- 
buting largely to that result, whilst Menephtah, his 
successor, was the acknowledged Pharaoh of the Exodus,” 

The italics in all cases are mine. Why, may 
I ask, should the principal tablet on the base of 
Cleopatra’s Needle face the river front ? 

H. H. Bripeman. 


*,* Since this letter was in type, the Daily 
News (for Thursday, the 17th) has published 
an account of what is being done. According 
to that journal, while the text of the first in- 
scription, as above quoted, is substantially 
though not verbally accurate, the date men- 
tioned in the second inscription (of which only 
@ portion is quoted above) is “ about 1500 B.C.,” 
not 500 B.C. 








SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Sir,—It may be interesting at this time, when 
the life of Sir Christopher Wren by Mies Phiilli- 
more is just published, to state that some letters of 
Bishop Matthew Wren (uncle of the great 
architect) exist in Lambeth Palace Library. In 
the picture-gallery hangs a small full-length 
portrait of Dr. Wren, Dean of Windsor, similar 
to the print in the “ Parentalia.” Another MS. 
of much value is entitled “‘ An Account of the 
Re-building the Cathedral Charch of St. Paul, 
from September, 1666, to September, 1700. 
Connected with this subject are the notes of 
John Evelyn, who visited Archbishop Sancroft 
in 1682 ; he was accompanied by Sir Christopher, 
and brought for the Primate’s approval “a plot 
and designe of the college to be built at Chelsey.” 
In 1684, the diarist went with the great archi- 
tect “to Dr. Tenison, when we made the 
drawing and estimate of the expense of the 
library to be begun this next spring near the 
Mews.” This refers to Archbishop Tenison’s 
library, which was standing until 1860 in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, when the contents were 
sold by auction. 

The magnificent roof of this great hall (Juxon’s) 
is said to be the work of Wren, and there are 
other indications of his skill here. I wish to 
express the liberality with which the Primate 
has not only extended the hours of study at this 
library, but approved of the loans of books in the 
adjacent parishes, and to the clergy and laity in 
the diocese of Canterbury. 

8. Waytanp Kersnaw, M.A. 

Lambeth Palace Library. 





CLEANING CISTERNS. 


Sr1a,—Is there any clause in the Metropolis Water Act, 
1871, or any regulation that can be enforced against 
me for having @ plug in the bottom of my cistern for 
the purpose of running the water off, so that I may 
clean it out that way instead of drawing it off at the 
sink? I have an overflow-pipe, or warning-pipe, near 
the top, which is easily seen from @ window with- 
oat going outside. The old standing waste-pipe is 
bossed over and soldered on the top, and is now simply 
a plug to run the water out, certwinly into the drain as 
before, but no foul air can rise into the cistern, or any 
water go down unless the plug is lifted. The water 
inspector, or wha‘ever he is called, objects to this, and 
has served notice to take it out and solder over the 
hole, Ifthis regulation is carried out, good-bye to clean 
cisterns, at least, in the poorer neighbourhcods, I myself 
have very recent)y seen sume with 1 in, to 2 in, of mud at 
the bottoms, even where easily got at. 

Avrasp Lawrences. 








COMPETITION FOR BOARD-SCHOOLS IN 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS AND ROOSE. 


81z,—About fifteen sets of designs were sent in for the 
above schools. At the first meeting of the Board to decide, 
the plans of Mr. Holtom, of Dewsbury, were selected for 
the Barrew schools, and Mr. Eli Cox’s, of Kendal, for 
those at Roose. At a subsequent meeting the Board 
could not agree, 8° they were reterred to Sir James Kams- 
den, and he gave the final award in both cases to the first 
named gentleman. It seems a strange way to select plans 
at one meeting and send forthe archicect to meet the 
Board, and then at another meeting to undo the thing 
again. A. B. 








The Coming Electric Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace.—The authorities of the Crystal 
Palace sent out on Saturday last the allotments 
of space to the principal exhibitors of electric 
lighting appliances at the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion. If the electric lighting companies and 
firms out their promises and intentions, 
the Palace will be lighted from the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Station to 
the north end. 











* Heliopolis of the Greeks, 


* Rameses II, 
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FALL OF A HOUSE. 


Anovr six o'clock last Saturday evening the 
foundation of the outer party wall of the end 
building of a block of five or six houses and 
shops now being erected by Mr. James Whitaker 
at the corner of Clifton-road and Maida-vale 
gave way, bringing down the front and back 
walls also. The buildings,—ready to be roofed 
in,—are built of sound stock brick. The mortar, 
—mi"'-made,—seemed fairly hard in joints, but 
the ground is treacherous clay; moreover, the 
concrete under the walls had not hardened. 
Some suppose that there must be an old cesspool 
or drain under or near the new wall (an old 
house having previously occupied the site), for 
the front part of the party-wall has sunk down 
with a regular incline very considerably, and 
pulled away from the back part. There must 
have been a sudden collapse, for the wall,— 
18 in. thick in basement,—could scarcely 
have been gradually sinking to such an 
extent without being observed in time to shore 
up. An investigation should be made as to the 
cause: none of the other houses,—at the time 
of our visit,—appeared to be affected. 

Since the above was written, and just as 
we go to press, we have received a copy of a 
report made by Professor T. Roger Smith, who, 
at the request of Mr. Whitaker, has made a 
survey of the property. In his report, which 
we cannot print in exfenso, Professor Smith, 
after showing that there is nothing, either in 
the structure of the buil@ing or the nature of 
the materials, to account for the calamity, 
says,— 

‘* A kind of dumb-well appears to have been formed to 
receive surface-water, and a tile-drain was taken from it to 
the drain in the street. The mouth of this drain is 65 it. 
from the angle of the party and front walis, aod 15 in. 
below the bottom of the concrete. This I saw exposed, and 
all the 8 »ace round it for some distance is now a mass of 
very soft wet clay, and the clayround the footings of the 
party-wall, when cut into, is found soft, and allows moistare 
toescape. There can be hardly any doubt that the surface- 
water making its way into this drain at so short a distance 
from the asgle which has failed, and at so low a level, 
must have actually passed under the foundations of the 
wali, ani have occasioned part of the clay below the 
foundations to slide on what lies below it. It is probsble 
that a sudden slip of this sort took place, followed by the 
speedy subsidence of the wail and of the front and back 
wa'ls connected to it; and that this is the reason of the 
suddenness of the accident,”’ 








Miscellanea. 





The Surveyors’ Institution —A crowded 
audience assembled in the hall of this Institu- 
tion on Mondsy evening to hear the opening 
address of the president, Mr. Edward Ryde. 
There was & very large number of applications 
for admission to the fellowship. The occasion 
was one of special interest, being the firat meet- 
ing of the institution since its incorporation by 
royal charter. The President referred in terms 
of congratulation to the prosperous condition of 
the institution, which has now become the 
accredited representative of the profession; 
and afterwards called special attention to the 
clauses of the charter which provide for the 
examination of all classes of members admitted 
after certain dates. We hope to return to the 
address. 

The Competition for the “ Meade Memo- 
rial” at Philadelphia, U.S.A., is just concluded, 
The first prize has been awarded to W. Alex. 
Milne Calder,—who is at present executing the 
commission for the groups of sculpture upon 
the new public buildings in that city. In the 
model, Genera! Meade is shown sitiing easily 
upon a magnificent charger attentively watch- 
ing the battle. Mr. Calder, who is a native of 
Aberdeen, and has been in the States some 
fourteen years,—receives one thousand dollars 
premium. 

The Smoke Abatement Exhibition at 
South Kensington will be opened by the Lord 
Mayor. We are told that the east and west 
arcades, and the pavilions and quadrants around 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Scuth Ken. 
sington, instead of affording a space which it was 
at first supposed would be bat scantily filled, are 
found to be barely sufficient for those exhibits 
the executive committee have decided on 
admitting. 

The Clarkson Memorial, Wisbech, was 


| unveiled on the 11th inst., by the Right Hon. 


the Speaker. The memorial, which has cost 
about 2,0001., has been erected by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, from designs of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott. We gave a view of it six years 





Bdinburgh Architectural Association. 
At the opening meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, the president, Mr. 
John M‘Lachlan, gave the inaugural address, 
the subject being “ Notes on some Old Edin- 
burgh Architects.” He said they lived in a 
city of unsurpassed beauty, a beauty attributable 
in a great measure to its unequalled natural 
position, but due also in no small degree to the 
great beauty of many of its buildings. It was 
a matter of regret that, although the city owed 
a deep debt of gratitude to her architects, their 
pames and memories had been treated with 
scanty regard. He had experienced the greatest 
difficulty in getting material for his address 
about architects who lived even so recently as 
within the last thirty or forty years. Mr. 
M‘Lachlan then gave some very interesting 
notes on the local architects who flourished in 
Edinburgh since the commencement of the 
building of the New Town, and mentioned some 
of their chief designs in the city and elsewhere. 
Several designs by some of these architects 
were exhibited and greatly admired, and on the 
conclusion of the address the president received a 
vote of thanks. At the meeting of the associa- 
tion, held on the 16th inst.,a paper on “The 
Building Stones of Scotland” (with specimens) 
was contributed by Councillor Gowans. 

Illegal Building.—At Highgate, Thomas 
Watkin Smith, builder, of Hamilton - road, 
Finchley, appeared before Messrs. Bodkin, 
Bayley, Homan, and Minto, to answer two sum- 
monses taken ont by order of the Finchley 
Local Board of Health, and charging him with 
not having used bars of wrought iron in the 
openings of the chimneys at six houses erected 
by him in Hamilton-road, Finchley, and with 
not having the chimney-breasts tied in with 
bars of wrought iron; the other summons charged 
him with placing timber or woodwork in these 
chimney - breasts. Mr. Stevens read a report 
from Mr. Brooking, the Board’s surveyor, stating 
that since the adjournment he had examined 
the chimneys at one of the houses, and found 
that a piece of iron had been inserted at one of 
the openings, but the wooden bar had not been 
removed. Mr. Stevens asked for a substantial 
penalty to be imposed, otherwise it paid builders 
to run the risk. Toe Bench imposed a penalty 
of 51. and costs on each of the two summonses, 
making a total of 14/. 14s., and, in consequence 
of the attempted fraud, refused to allow de- 
fendant time for payment, a month’s imprison- 
ment in default being ordered in each case, the 
terms to be consecutive. 

Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain, 
having completed their fifth year of joint 
management of their popular entertainment, 
have renewed their tenancy of St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, for a term of years. 
Several improvements have been made during 
the autumn recess; the stage has been rebuilt 
and considerably lowered, a green-room built for 
the artists, and the general arrangerments both 
before and behind the scenes have been mate- 
rially improved. Oa Monday night, November 
21st, will be revived the successful operetta, 
“ Ages Ago,” written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, and 
composed by Mr. Frederick Clay, who has re- 
written portions of the music. This will be 
followed by an entirely new musical sketch, by 
Mr. Corney Grain, entitled “ Oat of Town.” 

The Clapton Orphan Asylum Building. 
—‘ General Booth,” of the “‘ Salvation Army,” 
has secored this large building for 15,0001. 
which will be accepted by the owner in fifteen 
annual instalments of 1,0001. The building 
will probably take nearly another 1,0001. for 
necessary repairs, alterations, and other work 
before it is fitted for its new purposes. 

The Aquarium.—aA series of grand inter- 
national vocal and instrumental concerts has 
been commenced, under the conductorship of 
Sir Julius Benedict. A special feature at these 
series concerts will be the appearance of some 
of the best military bands from the Continent, 
and patriotic songs by 250 performers. 

The New Tay Bridge.—The contract for 
the erection of the Tay Bridge has been given 
to Messrs. Arrol & Co., of Glasgaw. Mr. Arrol 
arrived in Dundee on Wednesday, and was 
engaged with Mr. Barlow, C.E., selecting sites 
for the erection of workshops, &0. Messrs. 
Arrol are also the contractors for the Forth 
Bridge undertaking. 

The New Meat Markets at St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, are now rapidly approaching completion. 
The roofs are glazed by Mr. Helliwell, of Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, on his patent imperishable 





“The Glow” Stove . : 
3 ow is an open 

bustion grate, recently eténtes ta 

Everitt & Barnard, It will be exhibited won 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, to be held at 1y° 
South Kensington Maseum this month, ~ 
bottom, as in all slow-combustion ‘ions he 
closed in ; below this, in the front, are a Sninhes 

of holes carrying @ draught cf air beneath i 
parallel with the surface on which the coal — 
These openings are connected with an > 
chamber at the back of the grate, whi 4 
chamber has an outlet immediately over th 
fuel. A “baffle” of fire-brick, reaching the i 
front, and about 1 in. above the Openings of i 
the air-chamber, extends the fall width of the 
stove, springing from the back at an angle of 
about 60°. The objects of this “ bate” 
which becomes red hot, are to form a combus- 
tion chamber in which smoke is consumed, t 
accumulate the heat, which would otherwise 
escape up the chimney, and to throw the ago. 
mulated heat into the room. 

A Steeple Jack in Elsecar.—A Piece 
of ekilfal work was done at the parish 
church here on Friday in last week, by Mr. 
Joseph Ball, the well-known steeple.jack, of 
Oldham. The spire, built in 1843, has been 
found to be out of repair, and the matter being 
pleced in the hands of Mr. Ball, he commenced 
operations in the afternoon by erecting eight 
ladders, connected together, one at a time, as he 
rose from the churchyard to the weather-vane at [FP 
the top of the spire, the time occupied from 
start to finish being only two hours and ahalt, | 
After Mr. Ball’s examination and report a new 
lightning-conductor is to be erected, and the 
spire restored by him. 

Magdalen Bridge. — The proposal of the 
Oxford Local Board to rebnild and widen 
Magdalen Bridge is received with dismay, and 
no wonder it is so, by all lovers of one of our 
most beautifal and historical cities. The com. 
mittee of the Scciety for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings is preparing for signature a 
memorial to be presented to the Board protest- 
ing against the threatened defacement of this 
beautifal structure, believing, as it does, from 
the personal knowledge of several of its mem. 
bers, that the exigencies of traffic do not at 
present necessitate the re-building of the 
bridge. 

Public Buildings for Leamington.—The 
Leamington Town Council have decided to apply 
to Parliament for an Act to confer powers for 
the making and collecting of rates and the 
creation of fands on mortgage or debenture 
bonds for the erection and maintenance of 
a new town-hall, public library, museum, 
school of art, and assembly-rooms. It is esti- 
mated that the proposed new buildings will cost 
30,0001. 

Theatrical.—It may be interesting to some 
of our readers to hear that Miss Ethel Pierson 
(Mrs. F. E. Randell) was last week presented 
with a handsome bracelet by the members of 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s “ Pinafore and Sorcerer” 
Opera Company, with which she was associated 
as prima donna for nearly three years. The 
bracelet is a massive gold one, and bears 4 
flattering inscription. The name Randell (and 
Saunders) is well known to our readers. 
Society of Arts—The opening meeting of 
the session 1881-82 was held on Wednesday 
evening, when Sir Frederick Bramwell, F.B.S., 
chairman of the Council, delivered an able 
address treating of a number of very important 
subjects, to which we may be able to refer 
hereafter. This week we have received enough 
matter in the shape of papers read at meeting® 
to fill the whole of our columns. 

Drawing in Board Schools.—The annual 
exhibition of drawings by scholars and pup! 
teachers in the sobools of the School Board for 
London is being held during this week st the 
Saffron-hill School, Cross-street, Farringdon 
road (near the Metropolitan Railway Station). 
The exhibition is open from 10 a.m. till 9,30 p.m. 
each day, and will finally close this (Saturday) 
evening. ial 
The Committee of the Spanish Colonia 
Exhibition have selected the plan of Seuor 
Latorriente, a Madrid architect, for the exhibi- 
tion building, which is to be finished by January P 
1884, The exhibition is to be held in May 
the same year. Belgium has secured the con- 
tract for the ironwork. 

Northern Architectural Association— 
Mr. Job Tillman, F.R.I.B.A., of Sanderlan®, 
was on Tuesday last elected President of t 
Northern Architectural Association for the 60 
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New River Shares.—At the Auction Mart, 
on Wednesday, Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield 
sold parts of ® king’s share in the New River at 
prices ranging from 94,0001. to 97,0001. per share. 
The income on each share last was 2,4001. 
They also sold ten new 1001. shares (fally paid) 
at from 3881. to 3941. per share, the dividend 
being at the rate of 111, 12s. 10d. per share, and 
ten anuuities of 21. 10s., at 701. each. 

His Majesty Oscar II., King of Sweden and 
Norway, bas been pleased to confer upon Mr. 
Josiah Griffin, secretary of the Surrey Com- 
mercial Dock Company, the Knighthood of the 
Order of Wasa, and the insignia of the Order 
have been conveyed to him by Count Piper, the 
Swedish Minister at our court. 

, Interlocking Bricks.—Mr. J. Pitt Bayly, 
architect, claims to have invented a new brick, 
that renders structures erected of them “ gale 
proof,” and also proof against the greatest 
possible strain; each brick is locked one into 
the other. 

Masonry. — “The Cosmopolitan Masonic 
Calendar for 1882” (Geo. Kenning) gives lists 
of the lodges all over the world, and shows the 
wonderful extent of the craft at the present 


moment. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of the Queen Anne tavern, Crown-rosd, 
Fulham, for Mr, A. J. Christey, Messrs. “'-n. G. Haber- 
shon & Fawckner, architects :— 

























Wheeler, Ravenscourt Park............£4,500 0 0 
Beoton, Buckingham Palace-road,.. 4,043 0 0 
Niblett, Highbury ......cccccccsese sccoree 9,938 0 O 
Coles & Bates, Croydon .....s000000008 3,728 0 0 
Rosales, Actov 3,678 0 0 
Grant, Putoey .......cccccceserccessrenseee 3,648 0 0 
Mattock Bros., Wo0d-green...xv.0v 3,614 0 0 
Smith, West Brompt 3,597 0 0 
Warr, Croydon......... Diieseskestiainnnes Oe OO 
Lucas, Kensington .,....ccee . 3,454 0 0 
Lyford, Hammersmith ....... « 3,332 0 0 
Ashford, Slough ...... abecoqncosses . 3,280 0 0 
Judd, Bow  cccsscccarcctscisivectessciedsore B06 O O 
Potter, Leicest 3,168 0 0 
Oborn, New Kent-road ....00...-00s00000 3,159 0 0 
Allen, Kilburn ( ted 3,090 0 0 
Williams, Putney..... 3,099 0 0 
Richardson, Clapham 3,078 0 0 
Evans, Peckham ..........00.0000 . 3,017 0 0 
Blackmore, West Brompton............ 3,006 0 0 
J. Higgs,* Upper Park-place ......... 2,907 0 @ 

2,992 0 0 


Higgs,t Loughborough J unetion...... 
* Tuo late. + Withdrawn, 


For making new roads, footpaths, and surface water 
drains, on the British Land Company’s Estate, Chigwell, 























Essex. Mr. Henry B. Michell, surveyor :— 
Crockett . £1,033 0 0 
AOOCE cssrvicionres 00 
Dunmore., 00 
Wilson... sonaneiinsnaianill eneteceseeese 00 
McKenzie 943 0 «0 
Keeble... 925 0 0 
Kilingback 920 0 0 
FRGROM ccccchenttectactens 915 0 0 
Pall ..cccsassontnenestosenseneeceissmesiiians 0 wae O > @ 
PiSOOF oinssscrian PTR a 
Bloomfield .......00.0000 icsccdarvcciions 679° O 0 
Jackson (ACCOptCEd) ..cccerecscccessssseenee 789 O O 





For house, at Carsick Hill, Sheffield (second design), 
for Mrs, Birks. Mr. Edward Robert Robson, architect :— 





Ridal & Arnison.,...........0006 enwooceoounl . £5,465 610 
Bromwich, Foster, & Co. .......0..200 . 5,444 0 0 
Chadwick & Co. ........ entvinivisienan See .@ O 
Wm. Bissett & Son.,, 000 
Job Stone .......... Messtisboonce essencennenes ee. 2. @ 
Tomlinson & Son (accepted)........0. 4,490 0 0 


For villa residence, N orbiton. Park Batate vow Malden, 


Surrey, for Mr. R. BE. Matthews, . Heward, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Turtle & Appleton .., 
William Laue ....00....6 o 929 0 0 
D. 8. Rice .., a 
William Johng0on,.........0cscerssssereee 782 0 O 
Joseph Saunders (accepted)............ 777 0 0 












For repairs to thirty-two houses at Kentish-town, for 
the Rev, Mr. Blew. Mr. Walter Barnett, architect :— 











Pusey & Lumley £716 0 @! 
DONORS. scccethaiccrencs istetiin eccccscesercee 710 O O 
Mewlitt. ....icsvsnesthibinssabeannese « 695 0 0 
Bpomoer & Oo, scecscesessesisisercisseisrese GO 0 @ 
Stevens Bros, .... sccposceresccecmnsessee COR 8 O 
GQOMBEY  cicnisvisssndivcsiadicosunesyevissasciven SORA Of 





For mahogany work at Leadenhall House, Leadenhall- 
street. Mr. J, Lewis Holmes, architect ;— 








G. Kirke ...cc.csoee £113 10 0 
Hewlitt 104 0 0 
Somerville & Smith.........scesreerseveseee 10213 5 


For Hatfield Lockup, Hertfordshire, Mr, Urban A. 
Smith, architect ;— 
£7,585 0 0 





E, Twelvetrees 

















Thos. Hunt....., 6,775 0 
Gibbons & Co, 6,597 0 0 
J, ANZOOE sciscrersiscsserensesscrvornencssses’ O00 @ © 
Glas-coek 6,293 0 0 
Willmott & Son 6,196 0 0 
Scales & Norris ......ccccsscecsssessoreee 6,175 0 0 
Wd. Beale ciccctiomasciamns. OR 8-8 
Wade & Edey (accepted) 5,870 0 0 








For the erection of a new Congregational Chapel, at 
Pentrebirth, near Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, ot 
Hurst, architect :— 
C. T, Pagh, Welshpool ......ssssessesssevee £285 0 0 
D. P. Jones, Weapon SO 6 


Sutton, Scanb: 


Miller, 8otby 
Allison & Son 
Turner, Wain 


For works on the estate of M 
h, Lincolnshire; Mr. 


R. H. Dunkley, Hsstville ........s.0000. £399 0 
Hunter & Son, Spileby ........:00s000008 395 0 
Thompson, Keelby .............. uot ieoce 
Crossby & Sons, Lincoln .................. 


Harrison, Market Rase 
Morgan, Lincoln .............004 


Jewitt, Stallingborough........ 
Horton, Lineoln ...,...... heneetee 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby 
Waddingham, Habrough ... 
Kendall, Market Rasen... 
aime > gs aah eee 
obson, Hogsthorpe (accepted)... 
Thompson, Youth ‘ 


Mr. Wright's House, 


steeeeneeee rrr eeerrrrertrt ity 


eee et weeeetnceree 






, Stailingborough ......... 
NON Gcccdicxinatiattoonsasece | OOS 







ecoocooocooooooroo 


sooses oe 244 0 


See neeeeeretees 














No. 2.—Alterations and Additions to Mr. Addison’s 
House and Farm Buildings, 
R. H. Dunkley, Eastville £630 2 0 
Hunter & Son, Spilsby .., -- 660 0 0 
Crossby & Sons, Tincola askedead ssecereree 630 0 0 
Allison & Son, Stailingborough ......... 613 2 0 
Satton, Scanby ...... Aartnieiicniisiaadincaiie twas @ 
Morgen, Lincoln,.......ccccccessosesseeroseee 696 11 0 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby.,............. 590 6 0 
Miller, Sotby ....., eseecssebeteens sccccereesee 89015 O 
Thompson, Keelby..........c00ecerseeevee. 583.17 8 
Harrison, Market Rasen ......c...0000.+0 580 0 0 
Horton, Lincoln ....,.. Giheapasenditedicacesrs . 579 00 
Thompson, Louth .,.....ccecssescseseseeeee . 675 0 0 
Hobson, Hogsthorpe....... 00 
Turner, Wainfleet .........cccccccseeseeeee ‘ 10 0 
Shelton, Stallingborough (accepted) 553 7 8 
Kendall, Market Rasen......-c0000..0. 54910 0 
Waddingbam, Habrough .... « 545 °0 0 
Jewitt, Stallingborough ........s.c00000 639 10 0 


No, 3,—New Buildings on Mr, Parkinson's Farm, 

























Allison & Son, Stallingborough ......... £476 0 0 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby.............. 452 5 0 

Organ, Lincoln ...........ccccssresrerrereee 34013 6 
R. H. Dankley, Eastville.........00008-.. 295 6 0 
Crossby & Sons, Lineoln .... soe 293 0 0 
Hunter & Son, Spilsby ...... woes 200 0 0 
Thompson, Keelby ....... wn ae 8 © 
Thompson, Louth ..... eadenereoes «voce 28315 0 
Turner, Wainfleet ......,.0..0-0+ 78 0 0 
Jewitt, Stallingborough..... 27110 0 
Horton, Liacoln ......... “ 270 0 0 
Kendall, Market Rasen., 269 19 0 
Miller, Sotby ........ ne 265 12 0 
Hobson, Hogsthorpe..... 265 0 0 
Waddingham, Habrough .. 261 2 0 
Shelton, Stallingborongh ,.,........0 eee 260 3 6 
Harrison, Market Rasen (accepted)... 256 0 0 
Satton, Scanby (withdrawn) ........... . 20316 0 

No. 4.—New Buildings on Mr. Taylor’s Farm, 
Morgan, Lincoln.........- 0 
R. H. Dunkley, Eastville - 24330 0 
Crossby & Sons, Lincoln ,, 243 0 0 
Hanter & Son, Spilsby ............ - 242 0 0 
Allison & Son, Stallingborough ......... 238 15 0 
Horton, Lineoln ........ socteuparoatats 234 0 0 
Thompson, Louth .., 0 
Turner, Wainfleet... 0 
Thompson, Keelby ... 8 
Kendall, Market Rasen 0 
Miller, Sotby ......s0seccce 0 
Hobson, Hogsthorpe........c..eseeee 0 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimaby...........000 0 
Harrison, Market Rasen ,.............00 . 217 00 
Shelton, Stallingborough ......... a ae € @ 
Waddingham, Habrough ....... eecaresese . 26 00 
Jewitt, Stallingborough (accepted) ... 201 9 7 





Hall, Edgware-roa 
Taylor, architect, 


Cowland Bros, 


Norfolk-terrace, N¢ 
J. H. Taylor, archi 


Mark  ..0.0-sccosecsonseces 
Temple & Forster...... 


Hook (accepted) ......-.+ dvnewatenecetnn ° 


For alterations and additions te the Metropolitan Music 


d, for Mr. H. G. Lake. Mr. J. H 
Quantities by Messrs. New & Son :— 

wbecrecaccoecsonsoceecoeene 8 
wwe 1,375 
eo 1,175 


1,145 






seeeeeeeere Seer veeee 


For alterations and additions to 102, 104, and 106, 
otting-hill, for Mr. W. Mardell, Mr. 


tect :— 


Thos. Mardell (accepted) ..,............ £1,020 0 0 





architect :— 


Marks .... 


Backholer .....+.+0+ 






For completing houses at Mitcham, Mr, J, H. Taylor, 


sree £194 0 0 
-« 19110 0 
160 0 0 








Handover .... 






Munt ..... scacewanninnas 4 
Sanders (accepted)... exces 


159 0 0 
lll 711 
110 0 0 


For sundry re sira and reinstatements, at 1 and 2, Man- 
chico teres, PKensal New Town, for Mr. F. Allam, 
Mr, J. H. Taylor, architect :— 





For works in layi 
Nos. 1 to 7 (inelusi 
Forest Hill, Lewisb 


Handover (accepted) ..... ; inane sssibiadblisit . 120 





Middlewee®, ccecccsssrcveresssvecrvecescccosspe aay @. O 
Backholer ....c0.cceerceeees eobosbeabiscsedecene . 150 00 
Lambie ... oases 150 0 0 
Cooper wereeserrees Snpaceghaete scceaain: See ; 





ng drain to connect drains of houses 
ve), Vaughan.-villas, Devonsbire-road, 
am, for Messrs. J, Vaughan, Brettell, 


and T, G, Coldham, Messrs, EbbettsJ& Cobb, archi- 





D. P. b ones, Wi 





Johan Piekstock, Myford sevececcosecsesere 209 123 O 


C, T, Pagh, We 


irs to farm buildings, at the Rhalls, 
Woshoetl, for Mr. M. C. Jones. Mr. Harst, architect ;— 


tects :— 

Cowland, Bros..es.-sesssereersssersaesereseees £187 0 0 
W. Holt.......c-0« cishckeelcesueamitns wen or © 
Kellett & Bentley sere. ..cerreacerseesenses rr 3 S 

F, BlossOM ...e0s-cseveveecceresssneeeeenceses ae te 
7910 6 

73 00 

75 0 0 

6 0 0 

a 


P 2147 11 0 
lshpool .,.cesrerrsseereneees 133 0 0 





iss Boucherett, Stalling- 
James Whitton, architect :— 
Contract No. 1.—Alterations and additions to 


House 


end, for Mr, John Smith, 
tect :— 


Accepted for a villa residence, at 
Paice, architect :— 


For new roads aud sewers, for Mr. F 
estate of the late Mr. Tom Taylor at 





CORR e eRe Pees eereeeeReeneeseetens 


J. Nobbs 
W. Crockett ... 
Thos, Blackmore ......,.:000sss000 nesvens 
Goodyer .......0ceseres 
Wm. Aviss... 
Cook & Co........ aie . 
Nowell & Robson........ eannaninan “oe 
og onan & Wallington .. 
UE SEE vactinediatssntetaanecscen inane 
IIE sii cca setschearinntiinesenncnes 
(ea srsececepevecs eoese 









i. | Oo ia 
Ford & Everett .......c..00 








For sewer works between Greyhound-] 
Wandle branch sewer, Senter. 4 meg cea 


for the Met i 
Board of Works, Sir Joseph Baza sorepeen 


Igette, engineer :— 


£1,276 


0! 
1,260 
1,220 
1,202 
1,160 

994 


z 
ocoooooocooeooooo 
oooocoeoceooocoooeo 


' 


For proposed new roads, sewers, &c.,on the Great 


state, Leyton, for Messrs. Meikie & Passmore :— 
0! 


Crockett, Battersea.......c0.ccsessesseeeee £2,887 © 
McKenzie, Londo .,,....c000000-20000 1,445 0 0 
Dunmore, Hornwey........c00ceccceseeee » 1875 0 0 
Harris, Camberwell .............0cc00008 1,081 0 0 
Keeble, Regent’s Park ..........0:c000 1,070 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow ................. - 1,063 0 0 
Peill, Bromley, Kent .............00000++ + 1,055 0 0 
Moock, Londom..........0cccccccorsseseeve 1,048 0 0 
Bloomfield, Tottenham .........0...... 1,020 0 0 
yO | ieee aaa 975 0 0 
Jackson, Leyton (accepted)... 963 0 0! 





For lowering, widening, sewertog, metalling, &c., 
portion of Shepherd’s Hill-road, Hornsey. 
Courcy Meade, surveyor :— 


Mr, T. de 


James Pizzey, Hornsey..................£1,296 0 0 


McKenzie, Williams, & Co., Moorgate. 


Hee ee eee eeee nee eeeeeeresentons 





Strachan & Co., Wood-green ......... 

Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park ...... 

Alfred Walker, Upper Holloway .., 

W. J. Dunmore, Crouch-end ........, 

Randell & McDowell, Shacklewell .., 

Ford & Everett,* Westminster ...., ° 
* Accepted. 





1,188 0 0 
1,170 0 0 
1,009 17 0 
1,095 0 0 
1,089 0 0 
1,073 0 0 
1,060 0 0 

66 0 


For alterations and additions to Brown’s Hotel, 21 to 


24, Dover-street, Piceadilly, for Mr. J. J. Ford. Mr. 

Charles Sewell, architect, Quantities by Mr. 8, J. 

Thacker :— 
Brwaters ....... eeccceseocecasccocesccessesss £3,945 0 0 
Adamson & 008 ............s0-ccrcesseeeee 8,573 0 0 
TUE ciunidulleuputlodbaliysdessnacsesidsbecehivies 8,490 0 0 
Young, Cochrane, & Fraser ... 7,950 @ 0 
MB. BOO .ncccoccescces ecndaieboesdseoneccscoce . 7,573 0 0 
John Morris, Park-street, W.......... 7,530 0 0 


For the erection of a pair of cottages, on the Imber- 
horne Estate, East Grinstead, for Mr. Eiward Blount. 
Mr. S. W. Haughton, architect, Quantities by the 
architect :— 


J. Longley, Tarner’s Hill ........0...00.£1,128 0 0 


G. & F, Penn, Pembury ............+8 - 1,043 0 0 
Caarlnood Bros.,* East Grinstead.,, 875 0 0 
* Accepted, 


Kent, for Mr. 


H. Waliis, Lingfield .....,..... eovsceccesees 

J. Waters, Forest-row ...........ccccse0e0 

Charlnood Bros,,* East Grinstead....., 
* Accepted, 


Thos, Jupp,* West Hoathly ..........0 
* Accepted. — 


House, includ. 
ing fence. 


Wheeler sccccserssssseseeeee £2,378 0 
Holiiday .......... enesabesien 


0 
2,375 0 0 
0 


Williams & Son ........... 2,345 0 

Stimpson & Co. ......008... 2,133 0 0 
Jalian & Co,.......ccceesee00 . 2,060 0 0 
Nightingale .............4... 2,019 0 0 
Taylor & Parfitt............ 1,999 0 0 


A eeneeeeeneeteneeteneens 


W. 4H. Smith ........ 





Mr. Wm. Paice, architect :— 
W. H. Smith (accepted). 


ee 112 


For the erection of a cottage, and repairing an exist- 
ing one, Marsh-green, 
Mr. 8. W. Haughton, architect :— 


J. T, Morton, 


£246 10 0 
184 0 0 
139 0 0 


For the erection of a house and shop, West Hoathly, 
Sussex, for Mr. W. V. K. Stenning. Mr, 8. W, Haughton, 
architect :— 


£285 0 9 


For the erection of a new house and offices at Crouch- 
Mr. T. E. Colleutt, archi- 


Boundary 
fence. 
«.. £167 0 
uw we 6 
«we 140 0 
we 155 0 
12) 0 
0 
0 


eceoooeo 


wie Eee 


= 


Streatham, Mr, Wm. 


£375 0 0 


For alterations, sdditions, and repairs, at £9, Russell- 
square, 


For new roads and sewers, for Mr. H. Bragg, at St. 
John’s-hill, Clapham Junction, 
surveyor :— 


Mr, Charles J, Bentley, 


Plan A Pian B 
John Ball ...........£1,018 3 0 .., £1,036 15 0 
Blackmore........... 825 0 0... 960 0 0 
James Neal*......... 740 00... 6870 0 0 
R. & G. Neal ...... ©... |S. :6.¢ 


730 0 
* Accepted for Plan: B. 





For sewers and hard core for roads, for Mr. J. W. 
Everidge, Dent’s House Estate, Wandsworth-common. 
Mr. Charles J. Bentiey, surveyor :— 


ers, Hard Core. 


R. & G, Neal eesseeseree 2700 0 





MEGS sccresvecrecsecsenees 626 0 0 

James Neal.... wee 575 0 0 

Harris ....... 667 0 0 

Hampton ........:...00008 532 0 0 

W. RB. Williams* ..... 4938 0 0 
* Accepted 






0 ...£180 0 


~ 

= 

te 

~ 

~ 
eoocoooco 


. Snelling, on the 
Lavender-s weep, 


Battersea-risee. Mr. Charles J. Bentley, surveyor :— 
. R. Williams......... sescnrsnssransesesees £1,009 . P 
— me 
Nowell & Robson..... asnvens 820 0 0 

2. & G, Neal......000.. 5 Ee, © 
WARRING cs... ctarcaccsrerssccovecorscssesse 790 OO 

Ji mes Neal poeccceescetcesrensesessseeeeete® 730 0 0 
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A ene 
For shop, at Egham. Mr. — D. Wood, pee —{ For the erection of a block ly ae ——— ~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
BUI TE IOS oaks <icicstseovncsovewaees £1,427 0 alterations to 23, Kingsland-ro: r. W. D. Chure “THE BUILDER" ts iad 
supp! rect from the OM ice to 
BIMPTOD ....0recercerserorcersoreesrensorseses 1,421 0 : ~~ Bs 2 0 0 podowed part toe United Kingdom wt the rate og a ine 
Wein * 77333 0 0 ellen nn coe ee Pablisher, 46, Catherinestrest, W.G. 48 POURRA 
a 1295 0 0 Boyce cestonssescearnosemnes, Sat _rapemeeeneangennisteaerenare 
Me 1,275 0 0 DA OROOE . sncsocceseconsececeveveesapenivnsosahe MNES eee —_—_—_—_——— 
7. Gekes Gone .... 1,263 0 0 eS OLEATE Best Bath 
Seal Bros. ............ 1,259 0 0 yore — : wee ‘> : : WESTWOOD GROUND, 
1,235 0 0 shby Bros. .......004 ousenenesenanepacanin: . 
oo 1197 0 0 Steel Bros, . een ae Ath» Box Ground, Combe Down, 
G. Parker ....... 1,179 0 0 Tyerman sonmaaienen 4,935 0 Corsham Down, 
FF, Warr ......00:- « £0 8-8 Stimpson & Co, sesssesee 4,223 0 And Farleigh Down. 
F. Higgs... .ccscessecceseeeeesracenersenesneres 1,152 00 Badvey ..c.crccccccceeces sereercecevens 3,700 00 RANDELL, SAUNDERS, &s 00., Limited, 
= hill Park B hot, Mr. H.|_ For the erection of new schools at Walnut-tree-walk, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr 
Pout ee PE a eT Lambeth, for the London School Board, Mr. E. RK. , 
a sosssee £3,287 0 0 | Robson, architect : ss eon1 0 0 Box Ground Stone 
Boyce Sv eae i 3,273 0 0 | Hi yn Hill seecerneee eb eet enerenerteses wi 6, 492 as Is the | t for use i in all ex positions bin 
eaese m mqanee - ee | ER eed oc & well-known and tried weather stone ' 
vighiogs renreveqessrarermet * 3150 0 0 | 8. J, Serrard. so... bey sonbotarneconaeeh « 6,343 0 0 60,000 feet cube in stock, 
Kusut 2 Eomeneerrrrenremveneres tests 3,030 0 0 } B. E, Nightingaie .....csserereseseess oe 6,178 0 0 | P IOTOR & SON 8, 
Brimpeon & CO. va..-.seveeeeeseess o voeces 3,045 0 0 ig eae szaace a aareeieer Sees 4 0 Box, Wil 
WAteOD ccccccccccccccesceccesercsesesversnsone 2,939 0 0 | Cc. Wall . ommend peonreesnennes eentee en Eee 990 0 ) ilts, [Apvr, 
th ti f house in Nightingale-lane, Clap-| For alterations and repairs to Christ Charch Schools, in 
i, iam Mr. Sensees Wood, crehitect —_— . | Hampstead, for the Committee, Mr. C. A. Legg, archi- Fr eF — and Ham Hill Stone 
A eS eee £4,250 0 0 | tect :— | of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
Sy Ea ee 9 J. Ennor Julian & Co. (accep‘ed), ‘fixing. Au inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
0 0 ee 
Troe. ~ ‘a casnteesanennnessvanneseses 2 Por ctsmaidensat Wa. a1, “G@reon-stvest, Bathaél-grecn, is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
get aevervnsenemernoerneen -< for Mr. Mardoy. Mr. C. A. Legg, architest sm others are CAUTLONED against inferior stone, 
Colls & Sons ..... 0 0 : Oh J. mals vee sensensessasnes sarees esses “— : 4 Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
BT cessor sscenennrss 0 0 = “ * ae 6 ® | Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
aia nadia taeceses cece ———- vibe Spach “ 332 0 0 | TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 8- 
For alteration to stabling, &c., in ‘Warwick, od the Parrish (accepted) ’.......s.+..s.sseesseseee 32) 0 0 merset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
L ti d Warwick Tramways. r ritchard, harl e . 
pis ot =" 4 For the erection of new Sanday Schools, in rear of Con- Charlotte-street, Portland place, W. [Anrr, 
Robbins, Warwick £226 0 0 gregational Chapel, Asylum-road, Peckham. Mr. J. | 
Fell, Leamivgton.......scssese0es- a ee oe Ray Chapman, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Good- Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
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Roofing Felts—F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FEL?S, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES, 


Wrought Iron Tanks——F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron.—F. Braby & Co. 





GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOOK. ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 





